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which is > nds exactly oppoſite to it. ichare other Map, which is a duplicate of the former, is * entirely blank. 


On the firſt he is to ſtudy his leſſon in anſwering the queſtions, te to the ſecond, he prov 
Map or not; for, I have endeavoured ſo to conſtruct og as that their ſolution ſhall contain the ſubſtance of the informa- 


tion given in the pag: GR eee K - bodup 4 de euch of the Book, in preference to their 
being placed i ately after the queſtiogs* to the for ; In any difficulties he may meet 
with, 1n the firſt peruſal of the work ; A dect will be adviſab Ade ia in the Second courſe of exerciſes, he ſhould give the ſo- 


lution in his own words; and make a int of " DAS TY flible, as a oof that he is not indebted 
to the book for them. | at; ID I dh 5 


It will be ſeen, that it has been sten the . ͤ wwe ena; to mcke of 
0 mes and lic chara both Capital and ſmall, as well as numbers. The difference between the Roman and 
a 
uncouth ; but I am ſatisfied, if be perſiſt, he will not only overcome every difficulty, but alſo have obtained a better grounded 
knowledge of the fituation of ploces than he could have done by conſulting o | Maps i in which the names are ſet down. 
The towers, in theſe Maps, are not diſtinguiſhed by any particular mark, 28 jt would have wo much crowded them, but 
when he is told that they are to be read from North to South, and whenever two 132 happen to be nearly in a line, the 
more Weſterly is ſet down Take - Lay he will find little difficulty in pe. K which circle, repreſents aug pare particular place. 
Beſides ; whenever there was danger of a miſtake in this have added ſome note, in /te/ics, which may 
ſerve to remove the obſcuri ar in 2 of Eur leſt Riga, 7 Riſhney Novogorod, in Ruſſia, might have 
been miſtaken for each other, I have ſet down t . — 
from Oviedo, by i its fituation near St. Fioi 


— 4 ion that the pu ag ery read over the introduction carefully, it would be unnecetfiry to remark, that the 
top of the Map is confidered as the North, the bottom-South, the right and the left hand Weſt. There is no 
— 4 to this — — theſe Maps; ber whenever — the ſhape of the Map, and the ſize of the Paper, it is wy Su 

r always give notice of this variatio Placing' HOY on ſome Meridian, inn to o 
* points of the Compaſs may be known. A 
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is I hope, ſaficiently diſtin. _The pupil may perhaps, at firſt, find this method of learning a Map a little 


of the Jatter. St. Jago, in open, is ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed 
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Ou the Origin and Uſe of the Circles, and other lines, which are drawn on the ſurface of the Artifi- 
cial Globe, and on Maps. - 


Fr. Tax figure of the earth which we inhabit, is that of a ſphere or globe. The heſt artificial repre- i 
L ſentation of it, therefore, is a round body. I ſhall ſuppoſe the pupil to be furniſhed with one of thoſe Oe 
artificial globes, which are employed in ſolving geographical problems; and it is the deſign of this in- 
troductory chapter, to teach him the names and uſes of the lines which he ſees delineated upon it, 
as a ſtep highly neceſſary to the proper underſtanding of the Maps. 


þ $2. And, in order that he may more eaſily comprehend the ſubject, let him imagine the globe 

3 tobe taken out of the frame which ſupports it; ſeparated from the braſs circle in which it is ſuſpended ; 

the wire which paſſes through it taken out; and the whole ſurface of the globe covered anew with 
blank writing or drawing paper. Indeed, it would contribute much to the clearneſs of his conceptions, 
if he were actually to procure for himſelf a globe that ſhould anſwer this deſcription, and were to take 
the ſteps pointed out in the ſequel of this chapter /a). But though this may not be convenient, it is 
hoped that he will be able to underſtand what follows, by barely conceiving the globe before him to 
be ftripped of its appendages, and covered with paper perfectly blank. 


Let him then conſider what may be remarked reſpecting the figure of the globe. He will 
obſerve that no part of its ſurface is diſtinguiſhed from another in ſhape : It has no corners: He can- 
not ſpeak of its ſides: It is every where uniformly round. If he attempt to draw a ſtraight line upon it, 
he will find that he has deſcribed a part of a circle. Held at a diſtance from the eye, the line by which 
its figure is bounded appears to be the circumference of a circle. Removed ſo far as to weaken the 
effect of light and ſhade, he can hardly diſtinguiſh it from a perfectly flat, round ſurface. 


$4. Purſuing his examination, he may conceive of a point in the inſide of the globe, which is 
exactly at the fame diſtance from every point on the outſide; and this he may call its Cemre. An 
imaginary line paſſing through the centre, and extended each way to the surface, may be denominated 
the Axis; and the two points on the outſide where this line terminates, may be called the Poles. If 
the Globe be put into motion, he will have an idea of the Axis, as being that line about which every 
part of the ſphere revolves ; except the two Poles which are at reſt whilſt all other points of the ſurface 


3 


KK — — — * 


(a) Directions for covering the ſurface of a globe with paper, will be found in the Appendix. 


See the definitions of theſe and other terms in the Appendix: 
| 1 | 7 
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5 
CHAP. I. are carried round the Axis, deſcribing circles large or ſmall, as they are nearer to or farther from the 


_ contrary. 
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Poles, the largeſt being that which 1s at an equal diſtance from both of them. Thus he will have ob- 


' tained two points on the ſurface of the Globe, which are diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, in having no 


motion produced by the rotation of the globe on its axis; let him now proceed to conſider what uſe 
may be made of this diſcovery. 


$5. If the piece of wire be again thruſt through the globe, to repreſent the Axis, and the globe 


ſuſpended by the two ends of this wire, ſo as to turn freely in the inſide of the braſs circle (one ſide of 
which the pupil will perceive to be marked with 360 ſmall diviſions called degrees){a), it will appear 
evident to him, that the neareſt diſtance of any point on the ſurface, from either of the Poles, may 
be meaſured by means of this graduated or divided circle, For if he turn the globe upon its Axis, 


till the given point lies under it, he may count how many of thoſe degrees or ſmall diviſions, are in- 


cluded between it and either Pole. 


$6. With the help of this braſs circle too, any number of lines may be drawn on the ſurface of 
the globe, quite round it, and croſſing each other at both Poles. To diſtinguiſh the circles thus 
drawn, from any other which it may be found convenient to trace, let them be called Meridians ; and 
the braſs circle, by means of which they are delineated, the General Meridian. 


$7. If a pencil be held cloſe to the braſs Meridian, at that diviſion which is equally diſtant from 


both poles, that is ninety degrees from each, and in ſuch a manner, that when the globe is turned 


upon 1ts axis, the point of the pencil may trace a circle upon its ſurface, this circle will divide it into 


two equal parts or Hemiſpheres, and may therefore be, very aptly, called the Equator, and divided in the 


ſame manner as the Meridian, into 200 degrees. The Equator will then become a ſcale for meaſuring 
r 


diſtances, in a different direction, from the Meridian, that is from the right to the left hand, or the 
5 


58. The pupil will now, perhaps, perceive a very obvious diviſion of the General Meridian into 
four larger parts, each containing ninety degrees: for its graduations are evidently diſtributed into two 
equal parts by the poles; and the ninetieth degree from each pole is diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, by the 
circumſtance of its lying over the Equator: ſo that in ſpeaking of the poſition of any point on the globe, 


he may either mention its diſtance from one of the poles, or from the equator towards that pole to 


which it is the neareſt: and, if he examine the braſs circle, he will find, that a proviſion has actually 
been made for either mode of reckoning, by numbering the diviſions on each half of it in different di- 
rections, He may likewiſe remark, that the termination of every fifth degree is diſtinguiſhed by a 
ſtroke ſomething longer than the ſingle degrees, and that of every tenth degree by one ſtill longer. 


$9. The next enquiry may be; from what point of the Equator the numeration of its degrees is 
to commence ; since no one of them is, as yet, diſtinguiſhed from another, all being equally diſtant 
from each pole, and none related to the Meridian more than another, except by the circumſtance of 
lying under it, which is the caſe with all of them ſucceſſively, as the globe turns upon its Axis. 


$10. Let a Meridian be drawn on the ſurface of the globe, by applying a pencil to the braſs Cir- 
cle, and call this the , Meridian. Mark one of thoſe points of the Equator, which is croſſed by it, 
with a cipher ; and from hence let the computation begin, taking the fame ſteps with reſpect to every 


— — 


{a) Mathematicians have agreed to conſider the circumferences of all circles, as diviſible into 360 equal parts, called 
degrees, which are diſtinguiſhed by this mark being put over them (o). The ſubdiviſions of a degree are minutes, marked 


thus (), ſeconds, thus (“, and thirds, thus (“), each a ſixtieth =o of that which precedes it: that is, a minute is tile 


ſixtieth part of a degree, a ſecond the ſixtieth of a minute, &c. The reaſons for their adopting theſe in preference to any 
other numbers, ſeems to have been, that, when they are ſubjected to diviſion, the quotient is ſeldom clogged with a re- 
mainder; thus the half of 360 is 180; the third of it 120; its quarter 90; the fifth part 72; its ſixth 60: its eight 45; 
its ninth 40; its tenth 36; and its twelfth 30. The remark applies, though leſs generally, to the number 60. | 
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fifth and tenth degree, as have been obſerved in graduating the braſs Meridian. It is evident, if the CHAP. 1. 
numeration be carried forwards regularly on each fide of the fr: Meridian, to the right and left hand, 
it will terminate in 180 degrees, at that point of the Equator which is exactly oppoſite to the one 


marked with a cipher. | 


$11. By means of theſe two graduated circles, the Meridian and the Equator, diſtances may be 
meaſured in two directions, that 1s, from the Equator towards either Pole, or from the firſt Meridian 
to the right hand or to the left. Now the former of theſe meaſures correſponds with what is meant b 
the Latitude, and the latter with what is underſtood by the Longitude of a place upon the Earth. In 
other words; the Latitude of a place is its diſtance from the Equator, and its Longitude is its diſtance from a 
certain Meridian, called the firſt Meridian fa). on 44 4,00 6119 <4: ng ann 1 br 


$12. The Latitude and Longitude, of every place of note in_the world, have been diſcovered 
by aſtronomical obſervarions (which are conducted upon principles explained in the ſequel of this 
work) and have been collected and arranged into Tables, which may be found in moſt books of Geo- 


* graphy. With the aſſiſtance of one of theſe tables of Latitude and Longitude, the pupil might pro- 
A ceed to mark down upon the globe, thus previouſly prepared, the ſituation of all the principal places 
% in the world; and afterwards, by the help of a map, he might delineate the outlines of the various 


countries into which the earth is divided. Thus, finding in the Table that the Latitude of London is 


about 514 degrees, and its Longitude nothing (the Meridian of London being adopted by Engliſh Geo- 

; graphers, as the firſt, he may find a point on the ſurface of the Globe, upon which a mark being made, 
of it will repreſent the city of London. For, bringing the cipher P Chap. II.) on the Equator, to lie under 
be the braſs circle, and counting 5149 on it towards either Pole, the point on the ſurface of the globe, 

v2 immediately under that diviſion, will be the fituation of London, and the Pole towards which the 
— reckoning was made muſt in future be conſidered as the North, and the oppoſite one the South Pole. 


Again, the latitude of Peterſburg will be found in the table to be about 60 North, and its longitude 
30 Eaſt. If the latter number be counted on the Equator, from the firſt Meridian, towards the 
right hand, and brought under the braſs circle; the point, on the ſurface of the globe, exactly un- 


4 der 60® on that circle, counted from the Equator towards the North pole, will repreſent the ſituation 
; of Peterſburg /b). rt | 1 N 


'Þ .) The choice of the frf Meridian is entirely optional. In moſt old maps the longitude is reckon from the Meri- 
dian of Ferro, one of the Canary Iſlands; becauſe in the infancy of Geography, that was the moſt Weſterly land which * 
had then been diſcovered. Modern Geographers generally adopt the meridian of the metropolis of their own country as 
the firſt. Thus the Engliſh commence the numeration of their longitude from London; the North Americans from Phi- 
ladelphia, &c. It is to be lamented, that national vanity has thus introduced confuſon into the language of ſcience, but, 
we have to hope that the ſame feeling of the convenience of uniformity, which has led Philoſopheis to generalize the 
nomenclature of Chemiſtry, Botany, &c. will induce Geographers to relieve their ſtudents from the perplexity of entering 
into the calculation neceſſary to reconcile the varieties in the reckoning of longitude: For, in conſulting a map, if we wiſh 
to adapt the longitudes found in it, to thoſe in one where it is computed from another meridian, we have to add or ſubtract 
7 the diſtance of thoſe meridians from each other. Suppoſe, for inſtance, that in a map where the longitude is reckoned 
2 from Ferro, I find a place which is 30“ to the Eaſt of that Meridian, and I want to know its langitude from London, 
A which lies 172-40”, to the Eaſt of Ferro, the difference between 30? and 17-400, which is 122-29”, gives me the Ingi- 
1 tude of the place, Eaſt from London: But, had the place lain bztween London and Ferro I ſhould have ſubtracted its 
5 longitude, as reckoned from the latter, from 17%. 40“: And had it lain to the Weſtward of Ferro, that is 1 Ferro from 
London, the 179-40” muſt have been added: all which ſhews how deſirable it is that ſome one meridian ſhould be univer- 
ſally adopted as the firſt. 


8 


(% The pupil will, by this time, it is hoped, underſtand, better than by any conciſe definition, the Origin of ' the Axis, 
Poles, Equator, and Meridians. Every place laid down on the Globe, may be imagined to have one of thele latter circles 
drawn through it: but, to avoid confuſion (and to anſwer another purpoſe, which will be noticed hereafter) the number 
on the globe is confined to twelve. The Circles he will perceive deſcribed at the diſtance of 10? of the Meridian from 
each other, on each ſide of the Equator, and which diminiſh in their circumfer2nce as they are nearer to the poles, are 
called Parallels of Latitude, becauſe they are parallel to, or every where equally diſtant 4 the Equator, and each 
other. They are of uſe in aſſiſting the eye to judge rudely of diſtances, without having always the trouble of recurring 


to the graduated meridian: the number deſcribed is merely arbitrary, as they might have been twice, or only half the pre- 
ſent number. | 1 | | 


CHAP. . 


— 
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$13: But the pupil may probably find it difficult to conceive, how the terms Meridian and Equa- 
tor can be applied to the Earth. He may, perhaps, eaſily comprehend their uſe in computing dif- 
tances on an artificial globe; yet, though he admit the Earth zzfe/f to be of the ſame ſhape, 5 How is 
it,” he may aſk, that we can know where the Poles of the Earth are? He has been taught, I will 
ſuppoſe, that the Earth has ſuch a motion as was given to the artificial globe, in order to diſcover its Poles; 
or, in other words, that day and night are cauſed, not by the Sun's going round the Earth every 24 
hours, but, by the rotation of the latter upon its Axis in that time ſa) : yet, ſince we cannot perceive 
this motion, he may think it impoſſible for us to diſcern by experience, where there is no motion, which 
is the definition that has been given of the Poles : and, even ſuppoſing theſe points on the ſurface of 
the Earth to be diſcovered © by what means, are the relative ſituations of other places with reſpect to them 
and to one another to be obtained?“ 


$14. The general anſwer to theſe inquiries is, © that by obſerving what takes place above the Earth, 
that is among the heavenly bodies, we are enabled to determine the poſition of places pon the Earth?“ 
For the farther illuſtration of the ſubject, the pupil is referred to the next chapter. 


[1 


CHAF. HI. 
TE: On the methods made uſe of, for finding the Latitude of any place, by obſervation. 


GAAP. n. $1. Oo view, in a level country, but particularly at fea, where the ſight is not obſtructed by any 


inequality of ſurface, is always bounded by an apparent circle where the ſky and land ſeem to meet; 


and this circle is called the Horizon. It is in ſome part of this circle that the Sun, Moon, and Stars, 


firſt come into view, and are ſaid to riſe: and in the oppoſite one they diſappear, and are ſaid to ſet. 
Hence have ariſen the diſtinctions of North, South, Eaſt, and Weſt. We ſay that the heavenly 
bodies riſe in the Eaſt, and ſet in the Wet, &c. that © the Sun is South at noon,” and the general direc- 
tion, for knowing the four Cardinal Points, as they are called, is, after remarking the direction of the 
Sun from us at noon, to remember, that the oppoſite point is the North; and, that when our face is 
turned to the North, the Weſt will lie to the left, and the Eaſt to the right hand ; and when we look 
Southwards, the contrary. 


$2. But the pupil can hardly have been fo inattentive to what has taken place about him, as not 
to have obſerved, that the Sun neither riſes nor ſets in the ſame point of the Horizon at every ſeaſon 
of the year; but that in Summer the place of his firſt appearance in the morning is conſiderably to the 


North of the Eaſt: and, that when we loſe fight of him in the evening, he appears as far to the North 


of the Weſt, if we make our obſervation on the ſame day. Theſe appearances are reverſed in Win- 


ter, the points in which he riſes and ſets being on the other fide, that is, to the South of the Eaſt and 


4 * 4 th 


— 4 — 


(a) We are led to the belief of the daily rotation of our earth upon its Axis (though contrary to the immediate teſti- 
mony of our ſenſes) from the abſurdity of the Tuppoſition, that the Sun, Moon, and Stars (which are at immenſe and very 
unequal diſtances from us) ſhould, every 24 hours, perform circuits about the Earth, of inconceivable extent, for the pur- 
poſe of furniſhing us with light and heat; when the ſame end might be anſwered by the much more ſimple contrivance of 


the Earth's turning upon its Axis: by which means 2 part of its ſurface is alter nately preſented to the Sun, and the 


ſucceſſion of day and night regularly produced: efpecially as it can be demonſtrated, that the magnitude of the Earth, in 
compariſon with that of the Sun, is no greater than the bulk of a common pea, to that of an artificial globe of twelve 
inches in diameter. There is Iikewi'e ſvfficient reaſon for us to believe, that thoſe bodies which are called fixed flars 
(though they appear to us only like lucid points) are themſelves Suns to other Worlds, and ſome of them perhaps actually 
much larger than tht which ſupplies us with light and heat. The ſuppoſition, that theſe huge maſſes of matter, which 
are by their diſtance diminiſhed to mere ſpecks in our eyes, ſhould perform revolutions, ample in proportion to thoſe 
diſtances, round ſo inſigniſicant a ball as our Earth is, in compariſon with them, is ſo contrary to our ideas of the wiſdom 
of the creator, that it has been diſcarded by all men of ſcience, and has given place to the much more beautiful ſyſtem of 


the motion of the planetary orbs upon their own axes. An ingenious author has ſet this matter in a ſtriking point of light, 


by hinting, that it would be as abſurd to conceive even the ſun alone, to be carried daily round the Earth, as it would for 


us to attribute wiſdom to one, who, in order to roaſt a fowl, were to lay aſide the ſpit, and contrive to carry the fire round. 


the fowl. 
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Weſt. He muſt have obſerved too; that the Sun is higher or more nearly over head at noon, in caAe.1r. 
Summer than in Winter; and that the higher the Sun 1s, the ſhorter are the ſhadows of upright, ob- 


But, in order that he may remark theſe appearances in future, with more advantage $ and 
apply them to his improvement in geographical knowledge; I ſhall, here, give him ſome directions, 
for the conſtruction and uſe, of a very ſimple and cheap apparatus, which, though it may not furniſh 
him with the means of making the nicer and more accurate obſervations will, I hope, enable him ta 

conceive, more clearly, the principles upon which, many problems in Geography and Aſtronomy are 
founded; and conſequently qualify him for ſolving thoſe problems with leſs dependence upon the me- 
chanical directions which are ſet down in treatiſes on the uſe of the Globes and Maps. 5 


$4. Upon a board, about a foot ſquare, draw four or five circles; all of them having the fame 
centre; and at the diſtance of a quarter of an inch from each other, the outermoſt one being nearly 
as large as the board will admit. In the centre of the circles fix perpendicularly, or exactly upright, a 
wooden peg of about five inches long, and one-eighth of an inch thick, having a blunt round point. 
A Let the board thus prepared, be placed exactly level ſa in an open place where the peg may always 
A caſt a ſhadow upon the board, when the Sun ſhines. Let the pupil then obſerve when the ſhadow of 
"A the peg falls juſt within the outermoſt of the circles; and having made a mark at the point where it 
terminates, let him note the time, either by writing it with a pencil on the board, or on a ſeparate ſcrap of 
4 paper. The uſe of this memorandum 1s, that he may know at what time, in the afternoon, he may 
A expect the ſhadow to fall juſt within the ſame circle, in ſome part of its oppoſite half; as this will always 
"1 happen exactly as much after twelve as the firſt obſervation is made before twelve: at which time it 
'F may be neceſſary for him (as he will perceive by what follows) to repeat the obſervation. By attending 
to the progreſſive ſhortening of the ſhadow (for, as was before obſerved, the length of the ſhadow de- 
creaſes as the ſun advances in height) he will be enabled to judge, how ſoon the extremity of it will 
fall exactly on the next interior circle; and he muſt be careful either to wait that interval, or return 
time enough to mark where the end of it falls, and to ſet down the correſponding time. The inter- 
vention of a cloud, may, perhaps, prevent him from making a ſimilar uſe of any more of the cir- 
cles: but, if he be fortunate enough, to obtain two points in any one circle, where the ſhadow has 
terminated, he will be enabled to draw a line, which ſhall have exactly the direction in which the 
ſhadow of the peg fell at noon : for, as the ſun is exactly at the ſame height from the Horizon, at 
equal intervals of time from noon, it is evident, that the middle point between thoſe juſt found, muſt 
lie in the direction of the ſhadow of the peg at twelve o'Clock : fo that if a line be drawn through that 
point and the centre of the circle, it will be a Meridian, or true North and South line. This middle 
point may be obtained, by ſetting one foot of a pair of compaſſes in each of the points, and extend- 
ing them to more than half the diſtance between the two points, then drawing two arches to croſs each 
other and laying a ruler over them where they interſect, it will croſs the circle in the point exactly half 
way between them. 5 


85. If inſtead of the peg a ſmall upright wire be ſubſtituted, the exact time of noon may, in fu- 
ture, always be known, by the ſhadow of the wire falling upon the line thus found; and other Me- 
ridians may be drawn, by marking the ſhadows of perpendicular objects at that time. The Meridian 
line may be conſidered as the baſis of all aſtronomical obſervations ; and I ſhall now proceed to ſhew 
its we in determining the Latitude of a place ; firſt making ſome preliminary obſervations on the na- 

ture of ſhadows, g | 


| $6. The ſhadows of all upright objects, are invariably caſt in preciſely the ſame direction, at 
that moment of time when the fun is at his greateſt altitude, or height above the horizon; and, as 


— — — — 


— * * — * ene 


(a) This may be done with ſufficient accuracy by means of a common carpenter's level. 
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CRAP.11. this happens at nearly equal interva's of time, machines called clocks have been conſtrued, to mea- 


ſure the ſmaller portions of that interval. Thus, the period between the Sun's leaving that part of 


the heavens where he was higheſt, and his return to it again, is by a clock divided into 24 larger parts 


called hours; theſe again into ſmaller ones called minutes, and the diviſion of a minute into ſeconds 
is pointed out, in moſt of our modern clocks, by a ſeparate finger, and is diſtinguiſhable in all, by 
attending to the vibrations of the pendulum. But, as the beſt conſtructed clock is ſubject to ſome 
imperfections inſeparable from all works of art, whilſt the operations of nature are conſtant and inva- 


riable, (or, the varieties of which, governed by uniform laws, are capable of being foreſeen and cal- 
culated) we rectify the motions of our clocks and watches, by attending to that of the Sun, and for 


this purpoſe make uſe of dials; which, when carefully conſtructed, point out to us the return of the 
ſan to that part of the heavens which we call the South, ] 


$7. The pupil muſt have obſerved, that the upright part of the Dial, called the ſtile, gnomon, 
or hand, is fixed to the plate, which is placed exactly level with the horizon; ſo that, its caſting, a 
ſhadow in any particular direction, muſt always denote the return of the ſun to that part of the hea- 
vens in which he was when the ſhadow was preciſely in that direction before. But, a moment's conſi- 
deration will ſhew him, that the direction of the ſhadow, is not at all dependent upon the 
height of the {un above the horizon, He will alſo, by purſuing the idea diſcover, that if the Sun 
were exactly over any upright object, there would be no diſcernible ſhadow. If the Sun were exactly 
over his head, the ſhadow of the upright part of his body would fall ar his feet, inſtead of being caſt, 
either to one fide or another. Thus, he point over head becomes diſtinguiſhed ; let us give it a name 
then, and call it, with thoſe who have conſidered the ſubject before us, the Zenith. "NOT. 


88. Upon a farther inveſtigation of the doctrine of Shadows another manifeſt diſtinction ariſes, 


reſpecting the application of the word height, This term commonly ſigniſies, the diſtance from the 


ſurface of the Earth: but, when it is uſed to expreſs the height of the Sun, conſidered in connexion 


with the lengths of ſhadows, it cannot mean any ſuch thing: for the pupil will perceive, that the 
| diftance of the ſun, from any upright body that caſts a ſhadow, has no effect in lengthening the ſhadow, 
if the direction of the Sun's rays continues the ſame. If he imagine a line drawn from the centre of 
the Sun over the top of the upright body, and continued from thence to the ſurface of Earth, it will 
mark out where the extremity of the ſhadow. falls. Now, let him ſuppoſe the ſun to advance ever ſo 
far towards the earth, along this line, no alteration would take place either in the direction or in the 
length of the ſhadow. A pin placed perpendicularly on a table, and a candle being held ſo as to cauſe 
the ſhadow of the pin to fall in a certain direction, to any given length, may ſerve to illuſtrate this: 
the candle may be carried to any diſtance from the top of the pin, without changing the direction or 
the length of the ſhadow of the pin: but then, it muſt be removed in ſuch. a manner as always to be 
in a line with the top of the pin, and the place where the ſhadow terminated at firſt. - This ſhews 
then, that the term height, as applied to the Sun, and other heavenly bodies, muſt mean ſomething 
different from what it does when uſed to ſignify the diſtance of any thing, or the top of any thing, 
from the ſurface of the Earth : and, confequently, muſt require a different mode. of expreſſing the 
quantity of it. We ſay that ſuch a tree is ſo many feet high: that ſuch a mountain is a certain num- 
ber of yards above the level of the ſea: but theſe kind of computations are not applicable to what is 
called the height of the Sun, in the view. we are taking of it. | 


$9. The ſky appears to incloſe the Earth, as one globe may be imagined to incloſe another. 
The heavenly bodies all appear exactly at an equal diſtance from us; and may be conſidered as. ſo 
many points on the inner ſurface of a large ſphere ſurrounding our earth.—If I point to a ſtar which 
appears juſt in the Horizon, and carry my finger leiſurely. upwards till it is directed to another ſtar 
in the Zenitb, I can conceive that I have traced an arch of a circle in the heavens. An idea is by this 
means ſuggeſted, that in ſpeaking of the diſtance of any two points on the ſurface of the heavens, the 
ſame mode of computation may be uſed as was adopted in eſtimating diſtances on the ſurface of the 
Earth: But how are they to he meaſured ? The eye alone is very incompetent to judge with accuracy, 


of the proportion which any ſmall part bears to the whole of ſuch immenſe circles, as we ſhall have 
occaſion to imagine delineated on che vaſt ſphere of the heavens. | 
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- $10. If a piece of wire be placed exactly perpendicular, in the middle of a baſon, and of the c.. 
ſame height with the edge of the baſon ; by attending to the ſhadow of. the wire, as it falls in the in- 
fide, we may have an idea of the arch which the ſun paſſes over in the heavens g/ in the coutſe of 
the day: for, it is evident, that as the ſun riſes above the Horizon, the ſhadow will terminate farther 
and farther from the edge of the baſon: and if the inſide of it be exactly hemiſpherical, or a halt 
globe, the experiment will always furniſh us with an exact meaſurement. of the altitude of the ſun, 
which may be eſtimated by means of a piece of wood or paſteboard, cut into a quadrant or quarter 
of a circle, ſo as to fit the inſide of the baſon, and its edge divided into ninety degrees; which being 
applied to the ſhadow, will point out the number of degrees at which it terminates from the edge of the 
baſon : and this number of degrees will denote the portion of a great circle in the heavens, drawn 
through the Zenith and the Sun, which lie between him and the Horizon %. But as this is an appa- 

ratus not eaſily procured, let us conſider what other more eaſy mode of inveſtigation the ſubject is ca- 


pable of. 


] 


$11. It has already been neceſſary to call in the aid of the imagination, to conceive of a line 
drawn from the centre of the ſun, over the top of the wire, and continued to the ſurface on which 
the ſhadow is caſt, in order to point out where it terminates. - Let the pupil purſue the idea, and re- 
duce it to actual repreſentation, by drawing two lines perpendicular to each other, which ſhall have 
the ſame proportion to each other, with reſpect to length, as the ſhadow and the wire have. Suppoſe, ' 
for inſtance, that the length of the wire be ten inches, and that of the ſhadow eight ; Jet him draw a 
line to repreſent the ſurface on which the ſhadow falls, and from a ſcale of equal parts ſet off eight 
diviſions : then, at one end of it erecting a perpendicular, to repreſent the wire; let him ſet off ten of 
thoſe diviſions upon it: a third line, drawn through the ends of theie two lines, will repreſent the di- 
rection of a ray of light, paſling from the ſun, over the top of the wire, at the time of its caſting the 
ſhadow. of eight inches long; and the angle which is formed by this laſt line, and that repreſenting 
the length of the ſhadow, will give the altitude of the ſun ; which may be meaſured according to the 
directions in the appendix{c/. 


$12. The heavenly bodies, as was before obſerved, appear exactly at the ſame diſtance from us, 
and may be conſidered as ſo many points on the inner ſurface of an immenſe ſphere, every where ſur- 
rounding the Earth; but one half of which only is viſible to us at a time, the other being hid by the 
roundneſs of the Earth. The Horizon, then, may be conceived of as a large circle, dividing the viſible 
from the invisible half of this vaſt concave ſurface ; and any number of circles may be imagined to 
be drawn from the Zenith, through any of the heavenly bodies, croſſing the Horizon, in the ſame man- 
ner as the Meridians, on the Terreſtial Globe, were deſcribed, over any place on its ſurface, paſſing 
through the two poles, and croſſing the Equator{d). The diſtance of the Sun, Moon, or a Star, 


— 


— 


— = 


(a) In this, as in many other inſtances, it is convenient, in order to avoid circumlocution, to ſpeak of things as they 
appear to be, rather than as they really are. When we have once admitted, that the apparent motion of the ſun is cauſed 
by the real motion of the Earth, there will be no danger of our falling into error, by uſing popular language, and ſaying, 
that the ſun riſes, comes to the meridian, ſets, &c. | | 


(6) Such a circle is called by Aſtronomers a Vertical or Azimuth Circle. 


qe) As this eſſay is deſigned for the uſe of thoſe who are not ſkilled in the Mathematics, I have choſen thoſe methods 
of illuſtration, which require only ſo much previous knowledge of Geometry, as may be learned from the Appendix: 
and this is no more, than what is abſolutely neceſſary to the underſtanding of the ſubject. The object I propoſe to mylelf, 
is, not to enable the pupil to make accurate calculations, as that would require a larger treatise, and more properly be- 
longs to Aſtronomy, but, to lead him to an acquaintance, with the principles upon which thoſe calculations are founded ; 
principles which ariſe merely from the relation which the Earth bears to the bodies which ſurround it, and therefore are 
to be conſidered as a material branch of Geography. The ſtudent in Trigonometry needs not to be told, that the. angle 
which meaſures the altitude of the ſun, in the above caſe, may be determined by calculation. For, conſidering the line, 
whach repreſents the length of the ſhadow, as radius; the perpendicular, repreſenting the wire, will be the tangent of 
that angle. | + SN ee 


- 


| (d) The row: in the heavens exactly oppoſite to the Zenith, and correſ nding with the other pole, on the Terreſtrial 
4 _ is called by Aſtronomers the Nadir; and the Circles drawn through theſe two points, Yertical Circles, or Clrcles of | þ 
44 fit - | 


Sd 1 
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cn u. from the Horizon may, then, be conſidered as an arch of one of thoſe circles; and be expreſſed in de- 
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grees, minutes, &c. as the Latitude of a place is the arch of the Meridian, lying between any place 
and the Equator. | „ 1 or 


513. The Altitude, or the height of the Sun, or the Moon, may be found by observing the 


length of the shadow which any upright body caſts. For, if we conſider the point where the ſhadow 


ends, as the centre of the circle of Altitude; and a line drawn from the Sun or Moon, over the top 
of the body which caſts the ſhadow, to that point, as one radius; and an imaginary line drawn from 
the Horizon to the ſame point, as another radius; the number of degrees, contained by the angle 
which is formed by theſe two lines, will be the number of degrees, in that portion of the Circle of 
Altitude, which lies between the Sun, or Moon, and the Horizon. 45: 


$14. The 1 of this obſervation of the altitude of the Sun or Moon, to the determining 


of the latitude of the place where the obſervation 1s made, will appear obvious to the pupil, when he 
conſiders, that as the centre of the ſphere of the Heavens, is the ſame with the centre of the Earth, 


which is likewiſe the centre of every circle drawn, either on the convex ſurface of the Earth, or the 


concave ſurface of the heavens ; ſo, any point on the one muſt have a point correſponding to it on the 


other. The Zenith, for inſtance, is a point in the heavens, which would be marked out, by an ima- 


ginary right line drawn from the centre of the Earth, through the place of an obſerver, on its ſurface, 
and extended to the heavens, over his head; and any two oppoſite points in the Horizon (as it divides 
the heavens into two equal parts) ($12.) muſt be marked out, by a line drawn perpendicular or at 
right angles to that /a). Now, if at any time we know to what part of the world the ſun is vertical, 
or over head /, and obſerve how many degrees he is from our Zenith, at noon, (which may be found 
by ſubtracting his altitude at that time from go degrees, the diſtance of the Horizon from the Zenith) 
we ſhall have the difference of Latitude, between the place to which he is vertical, and the place 
where we make the obſervation. Suppoſe, for inſtance, that, on any day when the ſun is known to be 
vertical to all places which have 10 degrees of North Latitude, I obſeryg his altitude when exactly 
South at noon, to be 60?, his diſtance Cl my Zenith is evidently 30 and, conſequently, my La- 
titude muſt be that number of degrees more than the Latitude of the place to which he 1s vertical ; 
in other words, my Latitude muſt be 4o North of the Equator. But had the ſun been vertical, on 
the day of obſervation, to a place 10 degrees to the South of the Equator, my Latitude would have 
been only 20 North, the Equator in that caſe lying 10 nearer to me than I did to the place where 
he was in the Zenith at that time : Or, had the ſun been to the North of me, that is, had I made the 
obſervation from a place in South Latitude when his declination was North, the reſult would have been 


the ſame as in the laſt caſe/c). _ 


1 


6a The Cirche which bounds the view on the ſurface of the Earth, and which has the place of the obſerver for its 
centre, is called the Senfible, and that which is deſcribed on the ſurface of the heavens, having the centre of the earth for 
its centre, is called the Rational Horizon. The magnitude of the Earth is ſo ſmall, in compariſon with the diſtance of the 
heavenly bodies, that whether they be viewed from the ſurface, or from the centre of the Earth, they will have ſo nearly 
the ſame appearance, that no material miſtake is committed by referring the appearances in one circle to the other. 


6% The Latitude of the place to which the Sun is vertical on any day, or his diſtance from the Equator, is called his 


declination, which is pretty nearly the ſame, on the ſame day of the month of every year. The method of determining 


the place of the Sun amongſt the heavenly bodies, and conſequently his declination will be ſhewn in the ſequel]. 


te) Hence ariſes this general RuLe for determining the Latitude of any place, by obſerving the Meridian Altitude of the Sun 
. The Latitude of @ place is equal to the sun of the Zenith Diſtance and Declination, when they are of the ſame name, or both 
North or both South : but, the Declination is to be 8UBTR ACTED, when they are of different names. 
N. B. I have not taken any notice of the corrections which are uſed when the obſervation is made for nice practical 
ſes, but have thought it ſufficient to give the pupil a general idea of the manner of taking the obſervation, and of ap- 
yigg it to the diſcovery of the Latitude. If the pupil have a reliſh for the ſtudy, he may be aſſiſted in the purſuit of it, 
y the peruſal of the larger treatiſes on Aſtronomy. _ 
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| $15. The ſame uſe may be made of the Meridian Altitude of the Moon, or any of the fixed CHAP.IL. 


Stars fa). For, if we know their declination, or diſtance from the Equator at the time of obſervati 


| (which is to be found in Almanacks, annually publiſhed) we may tell our own diſtance, from the 
Equator ; by either adding or ſubtracting that declination from their diſtance from our Zenith h/. But 


the Altitude of the fixed Stars cannot be obſerved, by the method which has been pointed out above, 


for aſcertaining that of the Sun and Moon: ſince their light is not ſtrong enough to caſt a ſhadow. 


It may be obtained, however, by an inftrument called a Quadrant, of which there are various kinds; 


but the moſt ſimple, and that which will be quite accurate enough, : for our preſent purpoſe,. may be 


made by cutting a flat board, into a quadrantal form, and dividing its curve edge into go equal parts. 
Fof inftance, with a radius of 12 inches let a quarter of a circle be deſcribed upon a board : then 


draw a line through the centre and a point in the arch equally diſtant from both its extremities ; that 


is, through the 45th degree, and let this line be continued to ſome diſtance beyond both the centre 
and the arch. Set off half an inch from the centre, on this line, and on the other fide of it to 
that on which the arch lies. From this point, and with the radius of 13 inches, draw another qua- 
drant ; and let the wood be cut into the ſhape of this latter one. Then divide the curve of the ſmaller 
one into go equal parts, numbering them from the left hand edge. At the point where the foot of 
the compaſſes were ſet to deſcribe the ſmaller quadrant, fix one end of a thread, with a ſmall weight, 
or plummet hanging at the other end, and ſo long that the plummet may fall juſt beyond the edge of 
the larger quadrant/c), on that fide which is graduated. Then, if a Star be looked at, along the edge 
of the inſtrument, placing the eye at that corner where the goth degree falls, and the ſtring be ſuffered 
to hang freely, that degree of the ſmaller quadrant, over which the ſtring falls, will be the altitude of 
the Star. The reaſon of this is ſo obvious, as ſcarcely to need any illuſtration : for, if the Star be in 


- 
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their fituations, being ſometimes found in one part of the heavens, .and ſometimes in another. The former of theſe are 


called by Aſtronomers Fixed Stars, and the other Planets, or Wandering Stars. The Sun, Moon, and all the heavenly bo- 


dies appear equally remote from us: but Aſtronomy teaches us, that their diſtances are very unequa!. That the Moon is 
nearer to us than the Sun, is evident from the Eclipſes which take place with reſpe& to thoſe two luminaries. For, it 
frequently happens, that the light of the Sun is prevented from falling upon the Earth, by the Moon's paſſing between us 
and him; and this we call an Eclipſe of the Sun, though it ought more properly to be called an Eclipſe of the Earth : for 


it is the ſhadow of the Moon, falling upon that part of the Earth immediately under her, which cauſes the appearance to 


us. But, to an obſerver in the Moon, it would appear as if a dark ſpot paſſed over the Earth at that time. In the fame 
manner, whenever our Earth happens to come between the Moon and the Sun, the rays of light from the latter (which 
are the cauſe of the light of the former, the Moon having no light of her own) are intercepted by the Earth, and pre- 
vented from falling upon the Moon, at which times we ſay the Moon is eclipſed. This may be familiarly illuſtrated, by 
carrying a ſmall globe, to repreſent the Moon, round a larger one, repreſenting the Earth, whilſt a candle is placed at 
ſome diſtance from both, to ſerve the purpoſe of a Sun to them. The other bodies, which move amongſt thoſe which are 
fixed, are Mercury, Venus, our Earth, ars, Jupiter and Saturn, all of which are viſible to the naked eye: A ſeventh 


has lately been diſcovered by Mr. Herſchel, and, in honour of his Majeſty, is called the Georgium Sidus. The laws 
which „ the motions of theſe planets, and the various appearances which they preſent to an obſerver, belong to the 


ſcience of Aſtronomy ; to treatiſes upon which ſubject the pupil is referred for farther information. It may not be impro- 
per, however, to remark here, that the planets above enumerated, whilſt they perform their revolutions round the Sun as a 
centre, are accompanied in their courſe by ſmaller bodies called Satellites or Moons. That which attends our Earth, and 
ſupplies us at ſeaſons with light during the abſence of the Sun may furniſh us with an idea of the uſes of thoſe which are 
diſcovered to revolve about Jupiter and Saturn; the number of thoſe belonging to the former is four, and to the latter is 
five. These, as well as our Moon, are ſubje& to be ecli ; and very important uſes are made of those appearances 

et as will be noticed, when we come to ſpeak of the method of diſcovering the longitude of places on the 

arth. | | 


% The Almanack, called White's Ephemeris, is a very neceſſary companion to the Globes. In the 46th page of that 


work, there is a catalogue of the principal Fixed Stars, with their declination, &c. Suppoſe I obſerved the Meridian Alti- 


tude of the Star Arcturus to be 60®, his Zenith diſtance muſt be 30®, and in the table page 46, of the Ephemeris, I find 
his declination to be 20® North, and conſequently the Latitude of the place of obſervation, muſt be 50®, becauſe in this 
caſe the declination muſt be added to the Zenith diſtance (vide note c. p. 8). | 9 1 


ſtrument, and the inſtrument itſelf, I hope, however, the pupil will not be miſled into the idea, 
of two ſeparate pieces of wood. | 


(c) There is no expreſſion to diſtinguiſh between the lines deſcribed on the Wood, for the pay of 2 the in- 
t am here ſpeaking 


C 


: (a) By attending to the appearances which take place among the heavenly bodies, it is diſcovered, that, whilſt moſt 
of the Stars conſtantly keep at the ſame diſtance, and in the ſame direction from each other, there are a few which change 
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| | en. 11. the Horizon, it is evident that the plumb line will hang over the cipher, when the obſerver views it 


with his eye placed at that corner of the inſtrument where the numeration of the degrees terminates: 


and, if in the Zenith, the ſtring will hang over the goth degree: but, if at any intermediate height, 


its diſtance above the Horizon will be denoted by a proportionate arch on the edge of the quadrant. 


$16. The inhabitants of the earth, who cannot perceive its motion, but who are actually every mo- 


ment changing their poſition with reſpect to the heavenly bodies will attribute that motion -to them. 
As to a perſon travelling in a carriage on a ſmooth road; or in a paſſage boat on a canal, the objects 


at a diſtance ſeem to move with equal rapidity, but in a contrary direction; ſo, we imagine the ftars 


to be carried from Eaſt to Weſt, in conſequence of our being carried, by the motion of the Earth, 


from Weſt to Eaſt. By this motion of the Earth we are conſtantly loſing fight of ſome stars, in the 


Weſt, and biought into the view of others in the Eaſt, 


$17. A little conſideration will convince the pupil, that, in conſequence of the figure of the 


Earth, and the nature of its motion, the appearance of the heavenly bodies muſt be very different, 
to the inhabitants of different parts of the Earth. For inſtance, he will perceive, that as only one 


half of the heavens can be viſible at one time (the other half being hid by the roundneſs of the earth) 
ſo any two perſons, viewing the heavens from different parts of the Earth, muſt ſee a very different ſet 
of ſtars. Thus an obſerver at the North pole can never, by the rotation of the Earth, be brought in 
ſight of all that ſet of ſtars, which are viſible to thoſe who live between the Pole and the Equator : 
whilſt an inhabitant of that part of the Earth which lies exactly half way between the Poles, or at the 
Equator, in the courſe of 24 hours is preſented with a view of every part of the heavens; and, were 


it not for the ſuperiour brightneſs of the Sun, which overpowers that of the ſtars in the neighbour- 


hood of him, he would have a view of every ſtar which is viſible therein. The medium between 
theſe two extremes, that is between thoſe who neve ſee more than half, and thoſe who{a) ſee all the 
ſtars that are viſible to the inhabitants of the Earth, are they who, living between the Equator and 
the Poles, ſee a larger or a ſmaller portion according to their diſtance from thence. But this will ap- 
pear more clear to him, if J refer him to the Celeſtial Globe: firſt informing him, that, as the 


_ Terreſtrial Globe is a picture of the Earth, ſo that is a repreſentation of the heavens : that on its ſurface 


he will find the Stars laid down, and that for the convenience of finding them with greater eaſe, they 
are claſſed into what are called conſtellations, which are nothing more than fanciful arrangements of 
them, under the figures of men, or animals. He will obſerve, that this Globe, beſides thoſe circles 
which are found on the other, has ſeveral additional ones : I with him not, however, to pay any attention 
to theſe at preſent ; but to confine his notice, to the correſpondence there is between the two, with 
reſpect to the ſituation of the Stars in regard of the Equator and the poles; as it is upon this circum- 
ſtance that I wiſh to found his knowledge of the means for diſcovering the latitude of any place. 


$18. Now the moſt obvious property of the Globe as it is conſidered in connection with the Ho- 
rizon (which divides it into two equal parts) is, that the number of degrees which lie between the Pole 


and that circle, in any position of the Globe, is, always equal to the number of degrees which lie 


between the Equator and the Zenith point, or that point which is exactly go degrees every way from 
the Horizon; ſo that, if the Globe be placed in ſuch a manner as to repreſent the poſition of the ſphere 
of the Heavens at any place, it muſt be ſet fo as that the elevation of the Pole above the wooden cir- 


cle, repreſentitg the Horizon, may be equal to the latitude of the place. Suppose for inſtance that 


obſerved the Star Caſtor in the conſtellation Gemini or the Twins, to be exactly vertical, or over- 
head to me, I ſhould diſcover that my latitude was equal to the diſtance of that Star from the Equator ; 
which, upon applying to the Globe, and placing the Star under the braſs Meridian I find to be a little 
more than 32 degrees and a quarter. Now if I wiſh to find what ſet of Stars are viſible in the courfe 
of the yeas at the place where I am, as well as to know which of them never ſet, and which never riſe, 


_ 


— — — 222 —— — 


fu The pupil muſt * in mind, that, only one half of the heavens is ever viſible at one time; and that this expreſſion 
is not meant to convey an idea of any preciſe number of flars; but one half of that /pace in which the ſtars appear, con- 
ny them all along as they ſeem to be, equally diſtant from us, and fixed on the inner ſurface of a large ſurrounding 
globe. | | 
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1 ſhould have nothing more to do, than to count as many degrees from, the Pole, on'the brazen Me. 


ridian, as the Star Caſtor is from the Equator; and by this means I ſhall elevate that Star to a point 


every way go? diſtant from the Horizon, which is the definition given of the term Zenith in $7. 


Then, by turning the Globe upon its axis, it will be ſeen which Stars always continue above the Ho- 


rizon, and which never become viſible. 


$19. I hope the pupil will eaſily perceive then, that by obſerving what Stars paſs. through 
the Zenith, or over-head, the latitude of the place may be determined by conſulting the Globe, and 
ſeeing what diſtance any one of thoſe Stars is from the Equator(x)—Or if no Star paſs exactly over-head; 
yet, if he obſerve any that juſt touches the North point of the Horizon, without entirely di > 
ing, the diſtance of that Star from the Pole will be his latitude—Again if he take the altitude of any 


Star to the South of him, when it is on the Meridian, he may tell his latitude, by either adding the 


diſtance of the Star from the Equator to its diſtance from his Zenith, or ſubtracting it. Suppoſe, for in- 
ſtance, I obſerved the Meridian Altitude of the Star Aldebaran, in the conſtellation of the Bull, to be 
66, its diſtance. from my Zenith muſt be 24%. But, upon conſulting either the Globe, or White's 
Ephemeris, I find that that Star which is South from me, 1s a little more than 16 degrees to the 


North of the Equator ; conſequently, the Equator is a little more than 40 to the South of me; in 


other words, my latitude is a little more than 40? North: So that the ſame rule will ſerve for finding 
the latitude of a place by an obſervation of the Meridian altitude of a Star, as was given in Note c. p. 8. 


for working an obſervation of the Sun or Moon. 


$20. The greateſt and leaſt height of one of thoſe Stars, which never ſet in any place, added to- 
gether and divided by 2, will alſo give the latitude or height of the Pole at that place. Suppoſe for 


inſtance, that I obſerved the altitude of the Star Aliath, in the tail of the Great Bear, when on the 


Meridian, below the Pole, to be 100, and when at its greateſt height, that is when between my Ze- 
nith and the Pole, to be 759-46, the ſam of theſe two altitudes will be 8 59--46”, and their half 
42— 537, will be the height of the Pole above my Horizon, or the latitude of the place where the 
altitudes were taken. The reaſon of this rule, it is preſumed, is ſo obvious, as not to require any far- 


ther illuſtration than what the pupil may acquire from an inſpection of the Globe, and the propoſing of 


a few examples to himſelf. 


9821. The pupil has not yet been informed of the ſubdiviſions of the Horizon into degrees, and 


what are called the points of the Mariners Compaſs (y). The former conſiſts of go equal parts, in each 


quarter of the circle, upon the ſame principle as the divifion of the Meridian and the Equator. Thus 
he will find that from the Eaſt and Weſt, to the North and South points, which as was before ob- 
ſerved, are called Cardinal points, theſe degrees are numbered 10, 20, 30, &c. from the former to the 
latter, in a circle, upon the inner edge of the Wooden Horizon: And, that in an outer circle, 
every 114 has a term ſubjoined to it, combined of two of the Cardinal points: Thus the middle 
point, or the 45th degree, betwen the N. and W..is marked N. W. or North Weſt ; the middle point 
between South and Eaſt, is called South Eaſt, &c. This diviſion extends to 32 parts, and is princi- 
pally uſed by Mariners/z). 


(x) The diſtance of the Star from the Equator is not called its latitude, but its declination ; the former term having a 


different meaning when applied to the Celeſtial Globe, as will be ſhewn hereafter. 


0 The Mariner's Compaſs was a very important diſcovery, made about the year 1302. It conſiſts of a circular box, 


which contains a paper card, with the 32 points of the Compaſs fixed on a magnetic needle, which always turns to the 


North, excepting a ſmall declination, variable at different places ; which, however, being capable of eſtimation, the Com- 
paſs enables the Mariner, when out of ſight of any Landmark, to ſteer his courſe acroſs the pathleſs Ocean. 


(z) The points of the Compaſs may be thus enumerated, North—N. by E.—N. N. E.—N. E. by N.—N. E.—N. E. | 


by E.—E, N. E.—E. by N.—Eaſt—E. by 8.—E. S. E.—S. E. by E.—S. E.—S. E. by 8.—8. S. E—S. by E.—South— 
S. by W.—S. S. W.—S, W. by S$.—-S. W.—S. W. by W.—-W. 8. W- W. by S.—Weſt— W. by N.— W. N. W.— 
N. W. by W. -N. W. VN. W by. N.—N. N. W.—N. by W. | | 
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622. Now the diſtance that any of the Heavenly bodies either riſes from the Eaſt or ſets from the 


Weſt points of the Horizon, is called by Aſtronomers, its Amplitude. The pupil will cafily perceive, 
that the guamity of this Amplitude muſt always depend upon the elevation of the Pole above the Ho- 
rizon; in other words, there is a conſtant proportion between the latitude of a place, and the diſtance 
which any of the heavenly bodies riſes or ſets from thoſe two points : So that if we know the one we 
may determine the other. To convince himſelf of this, let him elevate the Pole to the height of 40? 
above the Horizon, and bringing the Star Arcturus down to the Eaſt fide of the wooden circle, he will 
find that it riſes in that latitude 270 to the North of Eaſt : but, if he lift up the pole 109 higher; 
that is, if he rectify it to the latitude ot 50?, he will ſee that, on bringing it down to the Horizon, it 


correſponds with 330 of that circle. This then is another means of diſcovering the ſituation of any 


with reſpect to the Equator ; and, though ſeldom uſed in practice, deſerves mentioning here, as 
it involves in it one of the principles of the ſphere, on which many of the problems on the Globe 


CHAEF; It, 
On Longitude, and the methods of diſcovering it by Obſervation. 


C1. Oxz very ſtriking conſequence of the figure of the Earth and its daily motion; and which 


may ſerve to illuſtrate this part of Geography, is, that if 4 man go round the Earth Eaftward he 


will reckon one day more to have paſſed during the time of his voyage, than they do who live at the 


place from whence he ſet out; and be one day forwarder in the week than they are at his return 
thither ; ſo that he will count their Monday to be Tueſday ; their Tueſday to be Wedneſday, &c. 
On the other hand, if he fail round the Earth Weſtward, he will, on his return, count one day leſs 
to have paſſed than they do who have continued all the while at the place from whence he began his 
voyage; and be one day in the week later than they; fo that it will be Tueſday with him, when it is 
Wedneſday with them, &c. The reaſon of this will be eaſily ſeen by referring to the globe: ſuppoſe 
a man were to begin his tour from London, and to travel Eaſtward; when he is got to the Meridian 
of Naples, which is 15 from that of London, it will be noon with him one hour ſooner than with 
thoſe who live at London: when he arrives under the Meridian of Cairo 30 E. from that of Lon- 
don; he will have noon 7wo hours ſooner than they at the place from whence he ſet out: and ſo on 


in the ſame proportion every Meridian he arrives at, 15* further Eaſt from London, it will be noon 


with him an additional hour ſooner than at that city. And when he has gone quite round, and is re- 
turned to London again, he will have gone 360 Eaſt from the Meridian of London; and it will be 


' noon 24 hours, or a whole day sooner with him than with thoſe who ſtaid at London. The conſe- 


quence of travelling Weſtward round the Globe will be obvious to the pupil, if he have underſtood 
what has been ſaid thus far. | | 


$2. The Longitude of a place, as has been before obſerved, is the diſtance of its Meridian from 
ſome certain Meridian adopted by Geographers as the firſt ; and is reckoned in degrees of the Equator. 
Now as the earth turns round upon its axis, once in every 24 hours; and as this motion is equally 
rapid during every moment of time ; it is evident that 15 degrees of the Equator muſt paſs under any 
2 celeſtial Meridian in one hour of time. To illuftrate this, let the brazen Meridian be conſi- 
ered as the repreſentative of a celeſtial Meridian, or a circle drawn through the two points in the 
Heavens, which are oppoſite to the Poles of the Earth, and any given Star. Let the pupil then turn 


the Globe upon its axis, and, by looking at the Index, a he will perceive that one hour, or a twenty 


(a) The index is a ſmall braſs finger which is fixed, in modern Globes, ander the Meridian to move freely round the ex- 
tremity of the wire which repreſents the axis; but, is ſo contrived as to remain still when the Globe is in motion, 
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fourth part of the whole circle of hours T5) paſſes under the Index, which remains fixed, while 14% of ena 
the Equator paſſes under the brazen circle: And, in the ſame proportion, for the ſmaller diviſions of 


an hour ; that is, a ſpace of the hour circle equal to 4 minutes is pointed out by the Index, whilſt a 
ſingle degree of the Equator paſſes the Meridian. ws 


$3. Thus it is plain, that the diference of Longitude between any two places, and the difference 
of time at thoſe two places have a conſtant and invariable reference to each other. That is, if we know 
the Longitude of any place, and can diſcover how much /ater or earlier the Sun comes to the Meridian 
of any other place whoſe Longitude we wiſh to aſcertain ; we have only to allow one degree for every 
4 minutes of that difference of time, and we ſhall have the Longitude of the /azzer place, and for the 
minuter portions of time, in the ſame proportion, Or, if we know the Longitudes of any two places, 
and wiſh to know how much the one has noon, or any other hour of the day, earlier or later than the 
other; their difference of Longitudeſe may be turned into difference of time, by allowing 4 minutes 
of the latter, for every degree of the former. „ 5 


4 $4. But how is it poſſible to diſcover the difference of time between any two places? Becaufe, if 
this can be done, their distance on the Globe may be as accurately aſcertained, as if it were actually 
meaſured on the. ſurface of the earth itſelt ? And here we have the ſame reaſon to admire the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of the divine being, as we had in contemplating the means with which he has furnished 
us, of determining our diſtance from the Equator and the Poles. - In this, as in the former inſtance, 
we derive our knowledge from the grand fabric above us: And thus our zateref, as well as our curio- 
ſity, impels us to turn our attention to a survey of that ſtupendous and magnificent ſyſtem, which ſo 
energetically proves the exiſſence, and calls to the worſhip of the deity. | 


$5. Al the appearances that take place, in conſequence of the motions of the planets, take place at 
the ſame moment of time ; and conſequently, all, to whom thoſe appearances are viſible, can, if they 
have an opportunity of comparing how long, after the paſſage of the Sun over their reſpective Meridi- 
ans; that is, how long after each of their Noons, the appearance happened, will be able to tell, how 
many degrees they are to the Eaſt or Weſt of each other. An eclipſe of the Moon is one of thoſe 
remarkable phenomena, or appearances, which happen at the ſame moment of what has been called 
* abſolute time to all to whom they are viſible : ſo that if any two obſervers, in places remote from each 
Z other, were to notice with accuracy the number of hours, minutes, and ſeconds, an eclipſe took place 
after the Sun had paſſed the Meridian; that is, if they were to ſet down the time pointed out by a well 
regulated watch, at which it happened, they would be enabled to tell their difference of Longitude. 
Thus, ſuppoſe my correſpondent, in a diſtant part of the world, were to write me word, that he ob- 
ſerved the beginning, or the ending of an eclipſe of the Moon, to be at 9 o'clock in the evening; and 
I find, by conſulting the memorandum ] had made of the time paſt noon when I obſerved the ſame ap- 
pearance, that it was 11 at night by my watch; I ſhould immediately conclude that the diſtance of 
dur Meridians, or our difference of Longitude, was 30, that being the number correſponding with 2 
hours of difference in time, and I should know that I lived ſo many degrees to the Eaſtward of my 
friend, becauſe it happened at a /ater hour to me than to him. 


Fl $6. Beſides the eclipſes of the Moon, Aſtronomers avail themſelves of other infantaneous appear- 
> ances, which take place among the heavenly bodies. It has been faid, in Chapter II, that the Satel- 
lites of Jupiter are, like our Moon, ſubject to be eclipſed : And, as theſe eclipſes happen at ſtated and 
regular intervals, Aſtronomers are enabled to calculate the preciſe hour, minute, and ſecond, when 
they will occur; and theſe calculations are collected into an Almanac, and publiſhed yearly, fo that, 


—— 


— 


(6) The reaſon of this name will appear obvious to the pupil, by barely conſulting the Globe. 


4 (c) The ſame rules are to be obſerved in finding the difference of longitude as the difference of latitude ; that is, if the 
one be in E. longitude and the other in W. longitude, they muſt be added; but if they be both of the ſame name, it is neceſſary 
to ſubſtract them. 
D 


14 
eHAP.111, by the help of theſe, an obſerver in any other place than that for which the calculations are made, 
may determine his longitude, by attending to the difference of time between their appearance to him, 
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* 


and that predicted in the Almanac. This method of diſcovering the longitude anſwers very well on 
ſhore; but the obſervation requires ſuch accuracy as is almoſt impoſſible to be obtained at ſea, on ac- 
count of the motion of the veſſel. The time at which the Moon, in her monthly progreſs round the 
Earth, appears to paſs certain fixed Stars, is likewiſe capable of being predicted, in conſequence of 


the regularity of her motion; and, being ſet down in Almanacs, furniſhes the means of aſcertaining 


the difference of time, and conſequently the difference of longitude, between the place for which the 


calculation is made, and the place where an obſervation is taken. There is at Greenwich, a capital 


obſervatory; where perſons are conſtantly employed in watching the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
and from their obſervations, joined to thoſe of Aſtronomers in other parts of this kingdom, and other 
countries, the theory of the celeſtial motions has been ſo well eſtabliſhed, that the Almanac which is 
publiſhed under the inſpection of the Board of Longitude, furniſhes Mariners with the proper materials 
for aſcertaining the longitude at Sea, with conſiderable accuracy. This Almanac is called the Nautical 


Ephemeris. 


$7. After what has been ſaid, it may, perhaps, be barely neceſſary to hint, that voyagers, or tra- 
vellers, may know their longitude by means of a truly going Watch. For, if upon setting out from 
any port, I regulate my Watch to the time at that place; that is, if I place the hour and minute fin- 
gers at 12, when the Sun is on the Meridian; my Watch, if it go regularly, will always ſhew me the 
time it is at the place I left; and, by aſcertaining the time in any part of my voyage, the difference of 
that time and the time ſhewn by my Watch, being turned into degrees, minutes, &c. according to 
the method ſhewn in ($3.) will give me the difference of longitude between the place from whence I 
came, and that at which I am arrived, 


CHAP. IT; po 
On the Viciſſitudes of the Seaſons, and the origin of thoſe Circles of the Globe, which depend thereupon. 


C1. Ir is hoped that the pupil will, by this time, have become acquainted with the principles upon 
which the neceſſary obſervations for the diſcovery of the latitude and longitude of places upon the Earth 
are founded : and it may be proper now to proceed to inform him, in what manner the inhabitants of 
different parts of it are affected, by the diſtribution of light and heat; and the circumſtances which 
are cauſed by variety of situation with reſpect to the Equator. | | 


82. And here the moſt ſtriking difference is that of Climate. He has undoubtedly heard of the 
diviſion of the Earth's ſurface into Zones; the Torrid, the Temperate, and the Frigid. Theſe ſpaces 
are diſtinguiſhed on the artificial Globe, by circles drawn parallel to the Equator. The two Tropics, 
as they are called, he will find deſcribed at the diſtance of 234 degrees on each fide of the Equator ; 
that to the North diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Tropic of (Cancer, and that to the South the Tropic of 
Capricorn: The reaſons for this diſtinction he will underſtand from what follows; at preſent it will be 
ſufficient for him to know that the Sun is never vertical, or over-head to the Inhabitants of any other 
part of the Earth but that broad tract which is circumſcribed by theſe two circles: and the moſt 
familiar method of ſhewing how this ariſes from the manner in which the Earth moves round the Sun, 
will be for him to elevate the pole of the Globe in ſuch a manner, as to make the Equator and the 
Horizon coincide ; and having drawn a circle of about 4 yards in diameter, upon the floor with a piece 
chalk, to repreſent the orbit of the Earth, or its path round the Sun, let him place a Candle in the cen- 
tre of it, and at ſuch a height as that its light fhall juſt ſhine along the plane of the Horizon, and fall 
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upon the Equator, the Candle will then ſerve as an imaginary Sun. Let him now move the Globe CHAP. 
with one hand round the Candle, and along the circle which he has drawn on the floor ; and, with 


IT other hand, turn the Globe upon its axis ; he will diſtinctly perceive that in every part of its orbit, 


and at every moment of its rotation round its axis, the Candle is conſtantly over the Equator ; ſo that if 
the Earth be imagined to move round the Sun, with its axis exactly perpendicular to its orbit, as that of 


the artificial Globe is, with reſpect to the floor; the conſequence would be, that none but thoſe who 
live under the Equator, would ever have the Sun over-head : the contrary to which, as was obſerved 


in the beginning of this ſection is the fact; and therefore we muſt ſeek for ſome other ſolution. 


Let him next then depreſs the pole of the Globe 234 degrees towards the North part of the 
Wooden Horizon ; that is, till 234 degrees of the Meridian from the Equator towards the North 
le, lie under the Wooden Horizon. The axis of the Globe may then be ſaid to make an angle 
with the plane of its orbit of 663 degrees (the plane of the Wooden Horizon, in this caſe, being the 
fame with the plane of that imaginary circle, which the center of the Globe deſcribes in going round 
the imaginary Sun; and 664 degrees of the Meridian lying between the Horizon and the Pole). 


$4. But this poſition of the axis of the Globe, with reſpect to its orbit, will not alone account for 
the variety of Seaſons ; regard muſt be had to the manner in which 1t 1s carried round the Candle. 
Let 2 lines therefore be drawn through the centre of the circle, repreſenting the orbit of the Earth, 
croſſing each other at right angels, or exactly perpendicular to one another, and let the opposite ends 
of one of them be marked N. and S. and of the other W. and E. to repreſent the four Cardinal points, 
taking care that, when looking towards the North point, the W. be marked at the left hand end of 
the line which crofles the N. and S. line, and the E. at the other, upon the principle which was men- 


tioned in & 1. Chap. II. Let the Globe be now placed in that part of the circle marked N. and in ſuch 
a manner, that the braſs Meridian ſhall have exactly the ſame direction as the N. and S. diameter of 


the circle has : let the Globe be then turned upon its axis, and it will be found, that the Candle, or 
imaginary Sun, will be vertical to that part of the Globe which is marked by the Tropic of Capricorn ; 
that is, that all thoſe perſons who live 234 degrees to the South of the Equator, will have the Sun 
over-head, whenever the Earth is in a ſimilar poſition, with reſpect to the Sun, as the artifical Globe 
is now in, with reſpect to the Candle. It may be remarked too, that as the Sun can only enlighten 
one half of the Earth at a time; in other words that no place more than go? from that to which he is 
vertical at any moment of time, can enjoy his light; it is evident, that the regions about the North 
Pole muſt be in total darkneſs at this time; and, hat, to the extent of 234 degrees from that point on 


the Earth's ſurface : For, as the Sun is now vertical only to thoſe places which lie 233 beyond the Equa- 


tor from the North Pole, it is clear, that his light which, when vertical to the Equator, extended as 


far as the Pole only (that point being 90? from the Equator) it muſt now fall 234 ſhort of the Pole; 


and therefore, whatever number of rotations the Earth may make upon its axis, whilſt its axis has the 
preſent inclination, and is thus turned from the Sun, all that ſpace, which lies within 23: of the Pole, 
muſt neceſſarily remain in darkneſs/x). And in this manner it is, that the long Winter which prevails 
in the Polar regions is ſatisfactorily accounted for. But it may probably occur to the pupil, without 
his having it ſuggeſted to him, that the light which is thus 4% to the Inhabitants of the Northern Polar 
tract, muſt be gained by thoſe in the neighbourhood of the oppo/ire Pole. That as the one are turned 
from the Sun, the other muſt unavoidably be turned 7owards that luminary. This is exactly the true 


_ 


(x) The pupil will now perceive the origin of thoſe dotted circles, which are deſcribed on the Globe, at the diſtance 
of 232 degrees from each Pole, and which are thence called the Polar Circles; that round the North Pole the Ardic, and the 
other the Antarctic. He will now, likewiſe, have arrived at a knowledge ot the reaſon for the diſtribution of the Earth into 


Zones; and will ſee, why the ſpaces circumſcribed by the Polar Circles are called the Higid or culd Zones, and why the term 


Torrid, or Het is applied to the ſpace between the Tropics: The application of Temperate, to the two remaining tracts ; 
namely, to that between the Artic Circle, and the Tropic of Cancer, and that between the Antarelic Circle, and the Tropic Ca- 
pricorn, will appear not leſs obvious. Moſt modern Globes have a moveable braſs ſemicircle attached to the Eaſt and Weſt 
aer of the Wooden Horizon, which may be uſed to ſhew the boundary of light and darkneſs in the above experiment, by 
ringing it to lie over the Polar Circle. | 
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ſtate of the caſe, and he will find, by turning the Globe upon its axis, that, as its rotation, in this 
part of its orbit, can never bring the one within ſight of the Sun; fo that motion can never carry the 
other out of the view of him. Thus, if the Earth were always to retain its preſent situation, the one 
would have perpetual Day, the other eternal Nightſa). This experiment then ſhews the cauſe of 
Winter to the Inhabitants of the Northern, and Summer to thoſe of the Southern Hemiſphere : for it 
certainly need not be remarked that as, generally ſpeaking(b) it is hotteſt when the Sun is vertical; 


fo, in proportion as any place is nearer, or more remote from thoſe places where he is vertical, they 


muſt be ſubject to a greater or leſs degree of heat. 5 


oe Globe be removed to the oppoſite part of the Circle or that marked S. and with its 
North Pole directed the ſame way as before; that is, with its braſs Meridian exactly in a line with the 
Diameter marked N. S. the pupil will find, that the caſe is quite reverſed: That the light of the Can- 


dle, when the Globe is turned upon its axis, falls directly upon that part of it which is marked by the 


Tropic of Cancer: That the regions about the North Pole have now perpetual light, and that thoſe in 
the neighbourhood of the South Pole are never brought by the rotation of the Globe within view of the 
Candle: That the inhabitants of the Northern Hemiſphere muſt now have Summer, and that it muſt 
be Minter with thoſe who live to the South of the Equator. It may not be amiſs for him to repeat the 
experiment, in the oppoſite part of the orbit, fixing upon ſome particular place, Great Britain for 
inſtance, and remarking how much nearer we, 1n this Ifland, are to the place where the Sun is vertical, 
in our Summer than in Winter. 


$6. By carrying the Globe to either of the remaining points of the chalk Circle, the pupil may 
explain to himſelf how it happens, that on two Days of the Year, there is equal Day and Night in every 
part of the World. For, placing the Globe with the fame precautions as before; that is, with the braſs 
Meridian exactly in the ſame direction as the N. and S line, or at right angles to that marked E. and 
W. he may conceive of the Meridian as the terminator of light and darkneſs ; obſerving that, as long as 
any place remains on that ſide of the braſs Circle oppoſite to the Candle, it muſt have Night; and that 
the duration of its Day will be repreſented by the time it continues on the fide towards the Candle. 
And theſe times, conſidering the motion of the Earth on its axis to be always equal, he will conceive to 
be exactly of the ſame length to every part of the ſurface of the Globe. It will alſo appear plain to 


him, that the Sun is vertical to the Inhabitants under the Equator at theſe ſeaſons of the Year; for, on 


turning the Globe round, every part of that Circle is ſucceſſively brought exactly oppoſite to the 
Candle(c) | | 


$7. By this familiar method it is hoped that the phenomena of the ſeaſons may be illuſtrated. 
It is on the 2 1ſt of December, that the Earth is in that part of its orbit denoted in the chalk Circle 
by N. when our Winter quarter begins. Her ſituation on the 2 1ſt of June is that marked by S. when 
our Summer quarter is ſaid to commence. The ſtations E. and W. are thoſe of the beginning of the 


Spring and Autumnal quarters, which happen on the 2oth of March, and 23d of September. Her 


place in the intermediate parts of her orbit, and the times of the year correſponding to them, may be 
generally conceived of by imagining her to perform a third part of each quarter, in the courſe of a month, 


(a) This is not ſtrictly true as they would ſtil] enjoy a twilight. 


(6) It is neceſſary to make this remark ; for, local circumſtances have ſuch an influence upon the degree of heat and cold, 
which prevail at different places, that they are by no means uniformly governed by the quantity of Latitude. They have 
much ſeverer Winters, on the Eaftern Coaſts of North America, than are found, at equal diſtances from the Equator, on 
the Weſtern ſhores of Europe. | | 


(c) In all theſe experiments it is to be remembered, that the Candle is ſuppoſed to have remained exactly of the fame 
height with the top of the Horizon of the Globe; and the place, to which it has been conſidered as vertical has been at 
which would have been marked on the ſurface of the Globe, by a right line paſſing from the centre of the blaze to the centre 
of the Globe. | 
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W. and ſo on again to N. in the courſe of 12 months. But the difference in the lengths of the days, 


at thoſe intermediate times, in the different parts of the world, will be better explained by the following 
experiment. 3 A 5 | Sag | 5 | 


88. On modern Globes there is uſually a ſcale of declination placed( I), commonly | called the Kia: 
lemma ; by means of which the Sun's diſtance from the Equator, may be found, for any day in the year. 


The pupil will ſee, that it extends quite acroſs the Torrid Zone, from one Tropic to the other: that 
the days which lie over the Equator are the 2oth of March, and the 23d of September ; and that thoſe 


correſponding with the Tropics are our longeſt and ſhorteſt days ; he will eafily diſcover which way to 
count the days of the Month, and a little practice will enable him to make uſe of this appendage to the 
Terreſtrial Globe with great facility. For, by bringing the middle of it to lie exactly under the gra- 
duated ſide of the Meridian, the declination of the Sun, for any given day, is the degree above it on 
the braſs circle. Thus he will find that on the 1 5th of April, the Sun's declination is 10 degrees North : 


on the 21ſt of November, 20 degrees South, &c. And, by turning the Globe upon its axis, and ob- 


ſerving what places paſs under it ; he will diſcover what places have the Sun vertical, or over-head, on 
any given day. Thus he will find, that on the 18th of May, or the 1 5th of July(2) the Sun is vertical 
to the N. part of Owhyhee, the city of Mexico, Campechy, Cape Mayzi, in the Iſland of Cuba, and all 


other places which have 209 of North latitude. The converſe of this problem is, having a place given, 


to tell on what days of the year the Sun is vertical to it, which is done by bringing the place under the 
Meridian, and obſerving which is the degree which ſtands above it, then turning the Globe round, 


till the middle of the Analemma lies under the Meridian, the days of the month, correſponding with 
the latitude of the given place, will be the ſolutiou to the problem. | 


Sg. As the Analemma then furniſhes us with an eaſy method of knowing the Sun's declination 
for any given day ; we may now proceed to make uſe of the Globe, 1n illuſtrating the difference in the 
lengths of the days, at different ſeaſons of the year, and in different parts of the world. And, in the 
firſt place, the pupil muſt keep in mind, that the place of the Sun is, in this problem, always sup- 


posed to be that point in the braſs Meridian, which stands immediately above the day of the month for 


which we are working. Thus, on the 27th of Auguſt, the Sun is ſuppoſed to be exactly on the 1oth 


degree of the Meridian, South of the Equator ; and fo for any other day of the year. The pupil muſt 
next be reminded that the Sun cannot enlighten more than one half of the Earth at a time ; and conſe- 
quently, that we may make uſe of the Wooden Horizon as a terminator or boundary of light and dark- 


neſs, as was ſhewn in ($2). Suppoſe, for inſtance, that I wiſhed to tell the time of the Sun's riſing and 


ſetting, or in other words the length of the day, at London, on the 27th of April; by conſulting the 


Analemma, I find, that the Sun, on that Day, is about 14 degrees North of the Equator ; and, 
. conſequently, that his light muſt extend 149 beyond the N. Pole. Having raiſed that Pole ſo many 


degrees above the Horizon, I conſider, that if the Sun be imagined to be placed on the braſs Meridian, 


it muſt be noon at London, and indeed at all other places, when they come under that circle; for, 


then only will they have the Sun exactly N. or S. of them (Chap. II. $ 6.) : And, as the reſt of the hours 
of the day are regulated by the time of noon, I can make uſe of the hour circle as a clock, by bringing 
London under the Meridian, and placing the index, or braſs finger, at 12. Then, as the motion of 
the Earth is from W. to E. if I wiſh to know the time of the Sun's ſetting, I bring London to the E. 


part of the Horizon, which is now uſed as a terminator ; and I find that the finger points to a quarter 


after 7; ſo that the day muſt have been 141 hours long. In the ſame manner the length of that day, 
at any other place, may be known by bringing the place under the Meridian ; placing the index at 12, 


(1) On Wright's Globes (which are now moſt commonly in uſe) the middle of this Analemma croſſes the Equator at 


the 120th degree of Weſt longitude. 


(2) I hope it is not neceſſary to remind the pupil, that the Sun is vertical on two days of the year to all places in the 
Torrid Zone. | | 
E 


proceeding from her firſt ſtation N. on the 21ſt December towards E. and from thence through S. to CHAP. 1y. 
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ena. tv. afterwards bringing it to the Eaft fide of the Horizon, and doubling the number of hours pointed 
out thereby ; fince the time from noon to Sun-ſet, is the ſame as that from Sun-riſe to noon, 


ya 


$10. Thus, the comparative lengih of the day, at different times of the year, and in different 
places, may be familiarly illuſtrated; as well as the length of the night, which is always what the length 
of the day wants of 24 hours: that is, if the day be 16 hours long, the night muſt be 8—if 13 hours 


the night muſt be 11, &c. From hence it appears, that though there is a great inequality in the time 


of the Sun's continuance above and below the Horizon, in proportion to the diſtance which any place 
lies from the Equator ; yet, taking the whole time of day-light throughout the year, at any two places, 
it will be found that there is an equal diſtribution of it all over the Earth. The length of the longeſt 
day at London is 16: hours, but on the ſhorteſt day the Sun only continues 7 hours above the Ho- 
rizon. At the Equator the Sun always riſes at 6 and ſets at 6 making every day throughout the year 
exactly 12 hours long. The general rule for working this problem for any other day, or any other 
place, than that in the example above 1s, to elevate or depreſs the Pole equal to the declination of the 
Sun, according as it 1s North or South, and „ the given place to the Meridian, ſet the 
index to 12, and afterwards bring the place to the Weſt fide of the Horizon, for the time of the Sun's 


riſing, or to the Eaſt for its ſetting( 6). 


— — — 8 


. 


„ On the Ecliptic and Zodiac. 


$1. 'Þ an circle which is deſcribed on both the Globes, croſſing the Equator 1n two oppoſite points, 


CHAP, v. and extending each way as far as the Tropics, is called the Ecliptic. Its origin, as an appendage to 
the Terreſtrial Globe, may be conceived of in this way. Let the pupil ſet the Globe in that poſition in 


which it was uſed when illuſtrating the phenomena of the Seaſons, Chap. iv. It was there obſerved, 
that the Horizon was in the ſame plane with the orbit which the centre of the Globe might be imagined 
to deſcribe, when carried round the Candle; or in other words, if the Horizon were imagined to expand 
itſelf to the breadth of the chalk Circle, keeping every where at the ſame diſtance from the floor, it 
would repreſent the path of the Earth round the Sun. The Ecliptic then is a Circle which has the 
ſame inclination to the Equator, or the ſame direction with reſpect to it, as the Horizon, when repre- 
ſenting the orbit of the Earth has to that Circle. The pupil may convince himſelf of this, by elevating 
the Pole 66: degrees, and bringing that point of the Ecliptic, which is fartheſt North of the Equator, 
to the North part of the Horizon. He will then ſee, that the Ecliptic and the Horizon coincide : ſo 
that, in conſtructing a pair of Globes for himſelf, he might draw that circle, croſſing the Equator in 
any two points he pleaſed(20). 


oy" 
e 


—_ 
4 * 


406) The common method of performing this problem, is by elevating the pole to the latitude of the place, bringing 
the Sun's place in the Ecliptic for the day of the month to the Meridian, setting the index to 12, and obſerving what the 
hour of his rifing is as ſhewn by the index when that PRE of the Ecliptic is brought to the Eaſt fide of the Horizon . But 
I have thought that the above method 1s more purely Geographical, as it ſhews at one view the comparative lengths of the 


Wy os | 

(20) I confeſs I have an objection againſt the introduction of this circle, either upon the Terreſtrial Globe or a Map of 

the World; as, I think, all problems, reſpeRing the rifing and ſetting of the Sun, &c. ought to be conducted, upon the 

Terreſtrial Globe, on the principle ſet down in this Chapter. On this account the pupil will find, that I have en- 

tirely omitted it, in my Map of the World. The only thing which can be urged in favour of its inſertion on both Globes, 
only one of them, x 


is that it is uſeful when a perſon happens to be furnifhed wit 
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82. But che origin of the Ecliptic, in reference to the Celeſtial Globe, requires a different expla- cy AP, 5 


1 | nation. It there repreſents the apparent path of the Sun amongſt the fixed Stars (Chap. ii. $16,)—Bur © 
the pupil may be ready to aſk, + How can this be known, fince we never ſee the Stars at the fame | 
time with the Sun ?*—* The Moon's path through the Heavens,” he will fay, may be marked on the 


4 Globe, by obſerving what Stars ſhe paſſes in her monthly journey ; becauſe they and ſhe are viſible at 
the ſame time: but, the ſuperior light of the Sun effectually prevents us from obſerving what Stars are 


4 in his neighbourhood at any time.*(22) | 
$2, But this difficulty will vaniſh, when he conſiders, that if we can determine which is the oppoſite 


4 | point of the ſphere of the Heavens to thar in which the Sun is found at the noon of any day, we can 
aſſign him his proper place amongſt the fixed Stars. Suppoſe, for inſtance, that on the 15th of 


4Y February, being in lat. 524 degrees North, I obſerved the Sun's altitude at noon (Chap. ii. $14.) to 


4 be 25, his diſtance from my Zenith muſt be 60 South, but the Equator is only 524 South of my 
Zenith; conſequently the Sun muſt be 124? to the South of the Equator on that day; and the point 
in the Heavens exactly oppoſite to him, muſt be as many degrees to the North of the Equator(23). 


If therefore, I obſerve what point of the Heavens comes to the Meridian at twelve o'clock at night, 
having 124 of North declination, I conclude Bat to be the point exactly oppoſite to the place of the 
Sun, on the noon of the day of obſervation, which in the preſent caſe happens to be the Star Cor Leonis, 
in the conſtellation of the Lion: The oppofite point to which is eaſily found by holding that Star under 
the braſs Meridian, and counting as many degrees South of the Equator, on the oppoſite half of the 


Meridian; or placing the index at 12, while the Star is under the Meridian, and turning the Globe 
round 'till it point to the oppoſite 12, the Sun's place will lie under 124 degrees of South declination. 
2 Theſe two points, then being brought to coincide with the Horizon, a circle may be drawn to repre- 
ſent the apparent path of the Sun among ft the fined Stars: for any two points in a circle, on the ſurface of 
the Globe, being given, the whole of the circle may be determined, as will appear obvious on the 
ſlighteſt reflection. This then is the origin of that circle which is called the Ecliptic : and by theſe 


means the pupil might draw that circle upon any Globe which was not ſupplied with it. 


*# $4. But on the celeſtial Globe there are parallels of latitude drawn through every /igle degree, to 
the diſtance of eight degrees, on each ſide of it; and theſe are croſſed again by portions of Meridians 
to every ſingle degree of longitude. This broad ſpace is called the Zodiac. Its uſe is to enable us to 
point out the places of the Moon and Planets with greater accuracy; for they are never any of them 
found to deviate farther from the Ecliptic than eight degrees: but are always diſcovered in the neigh- 
bourhood of ſome of thoſe fixed Stars, which are included within the Zodiac. 


> $5. The diſtance of any of the heavenly bodies from the Ecliptic is called its latitude, and the 
number of degrees which it has from one of thoſe points of the Ecliptic which croſſes the Equator, is 
> called its longitude. Declination means the ſame thing on both Globes; that is diſtance from the 
Z Equator. The pupil will, no doubt, thus have diſcovered, that the numeration of the degrees of 
the Equator, are carried on from two different points ; thoſe on the lower part commencing at the 
Meridian of London, and thoſe on the upper at that part of the Equator which is croſſed by the Ecliptic. 
The former he knows to be uſeful in counting the longitude of places: the deſtination of the latter he 


— 


(22) The Stars are viſible in the day- time, at the bottom of deep Coal - pits; where the ſmall portion of light, admitted 
at the narrow aperture which forms the entrance, does not prevent an obſerver from ſeeing diſtinctly all the Stars which 
aſs over his head. We are told that an ancient Aſtronomer cauſed a high tower to be erected over the mouth of a deep 


ell, from the bottom of which he uſed to make his obſervations on the which paſſed his Zenith. 


(23) This will appear plain to the pupil if he draws a circle to repreſent the Meridian, croſs it with a diameter for the 


Equator, and make a point in the circumference, at the diſtance of 123 degroed below this diameter, to repreſent the place 
of the Sun; ſince its declination is South (and in drawing all diagrams of this kind the top of the paper is conſidered as the 
North, the bottom South, the right hand fide Eaſt, and the other the Weſt). A ruler laid over this point, and the centre of 
the circle, will cut the circumference in a point 1249 above, or to the North of the line repreſenting the Equator, 
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is yet unacquainted with: but, by applying to the celeſtial Globe, he will find that the Equator there 
is numbered ſingly, and that the degrees on it are counted like thoſe on the upper part of the Terreſtrial 7 
uator. From the oblique poſition of the Ecliptic, with reſpe& to the Equator, it was neceſſa 
that ſome other mode of determining the ſituation of any point on the ſurface of the celeſtial Globe, 
ſhould be adopted than that of latitude and longitude (as they are defined in the beginning of this 
ſection) and none could be better, than that of giving the declination, and the diſtance from a 
certain point of the Equator, which might be equivalent to the latitude and longitude of a place upon 
the Earth. But as the term longitude was already appropriated to diſtances eſtimated on the Ecliptic, i 
the term right ascen/ion is uſed to ſignify the number of degrees, which any point, on the ſurface of the 
celeſtial Globe, lies from that point of the Equator which is croſſed by the Ecliptic, and is counted 
quite round the Globe. Thus by having the right aſcenſion and declination of any fixed Star, we 
may find it on the celeſtial Globe in the ſame manner as places are found on the terreſtrial Globe, by 
knowing their latitude and longitude. The right aſcenſion and declination of the principal fixed Stars 


are to be found in Wright's Ephemeris page 46. 


$6. I hope that the pupil will by this time perceive, that by the help of the Quadrant, deſcribed 
in ($15. of Chap. ii.) he might himſelf be enabled to delineate on the ſurface of a blank Globe, with- 
out copying from another, the relative ſituation of all the fixed Stars, which are viſible in the courſe 
of the year in the latitude where he makes his obſervations. The method of finding the height of the 
Pole, and conſequently the height of the Equator, has been already deſcribed. Having previouſly 
drawn a Meridian line with care, and ſuſpended over it two horſe hairs, kept in a perpendicular 
poſition, by means of ſmall weights; and hanging fo, that at noon the shadow of the one ſhall 
fall exactly upon that of the other: the moment when any Star appears exactly in a line with 
both the hairs, it is in the Meridian; and its altitude taken at that time will give its diſtance from the 
Equator : for if it be South of the Zenith at the time of obſervation, and the obſerver be in North 
latitude, the difference between its altitude and the altitude of the Equator (which is always the com- 
plement of the latitude or what it wants of go®) will be its diſtance from the Equator or its 


declination. 


57. If then, ſome particular Star be fixed upon, from whence the right aſcenſion of others may 
be counted (in the ſame manner as the Meridian of London was adopted as the commencement of 
longitude on the Earth) the places of the reſt of the Stars may be laid down. For, the difference of 
the times in which they come to the Meridian, will give the difference of their right aſcenſion in the ſame 
manner as the difference of the time of noon, at different places on the surface of the Earth, furniſhes 
us with a knowledge of their difference of longitude. 


N. B. No notice is taken here of the difference between ſolar and ſiderial time; as the explanation 
would take up more room than can be allowed to the ſubject in this treatiſe ; and I only pretend to lead 
the pupil to an idea of the principles, without furniſhing him with all the materials for great accuracy 


in the practical part of Aftronomy. 


88. The circle of right aſcenſion, which paſſes through the large Star, on the wing of the conſtel- 
lation Pegaſus, is that from whence right aſcenſion is counted on modern Globes. Suppoſe then, that 
having allotted a point to repreſent the place of this Star, on a blank Globe, by having taken its altitude 
and found its declination as above, I find another large Star to come to the Meridian, in 1 hour and | 
52 minutes afterwards, and with an altitude of 575, my latitude being as before, 524 I ſhould im- 
mediately know 1ts right aſcenſion, and declination ; for 1 hour and 52 minutes of time is equal to 
28 of motion; and conſequently, the Star muſt be that number of degrees to the Eaſtward of the one 
in Pegaſus's wing: and its declination is found, by ſubtracting 374 the height of the Equator, from 
5740 the altitude of the Star, which leaves 20® for its quantity of N. declination. In the ſame manner 
the right aſcenſion and declination of any other Star, and conſequently its place on the Globe, might 
be found by obſervation, . 
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ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY. 


meris. The Ecliptic is imagined to be divided into 12 equal parts, containing 30 degrees, called 
of the Zodiac; each of which was in the infancy of Aſtronomy, diſtinguiſhed by the name of that 


* conſtellation which happened to fall under it, but owing to ſome phyſical cauſes, which it is not our 
# preſent purpoſe to inquire into, the diviſions of the Ecliptic do not now correſpond with the conſtella- 
tions from whence they at firſt derived their names. Thus the ſign marked ꝙ (when the Ecliptic 
croſſes the Equator, and which is on that account called one of the Equinoctial Points) was at firſt 


deſigned to denote the beginning of the conſtellation of Aries or the Ram: but the pupil will perceive, 


| that the conſtellation itſelf is now 30? from that point of the Ecliptic. This hint will be uſeful to him 
in making him cautious of being deceived, by taking the fgure of the conſtellation inſtead of the mark 
made uſe of to diſtinguiſh it, when he is finding the Sun's place. The conſtellations in the Zodiac, or 
1 ſigns of the Ecliptic, in the order in which they succeed each other, beginning at Aries, are as follow: 


Aries, or the Ram: y Taurus, or the Bull: n Gemini, or the Twins: Cancer, or che 
Crab: & Leo, or the Lion: mw Virgo, or the Virgin: Libra, or the Scales: m Scorpio, or the 
Scorpion: Sagittarius, or the Archer: yy Capricornus, or the Goat: æ Aquarius, or the Water- 
bearer : e Piſces, or the Fiſhes. | | 


§10. The Sun's place in the Ecliptic, for any day in the year, may be found, by conſulting the 


calendar, upon the Wooden Horizon, or White's Ephemeris, which ought always to be at hand when 


the Globes are uſed. Thus, ſuppoſe I wiſh to know the Sun's place on the 29th of May: oppoſite to 
that day, on the Wooden Horizon, I find 8? of the conſtellation Gemini, which being counted on 
che Ecliptic, from the beginning of that fign, will give me his place amongſt the fixed Stars. The 
plwace of the Moon, or any of the Planets, may likewiſe be marked on the Globe by finding their lati- 


rude and longitude as they are ſet down in the almanack above mentioned, the latter being reckoned 
on the Ecliptic, and the former counted North or South from thence in the Zodiac. Then having 
placed ſmall patches on the Globe diſtinguiſhed by the marks appropriated to each of them, the 


time of their riſing, ſetting, or coming to the Meridian (which is alſo called culminating) may be known 


by the following general rule, 
$11. In all problems reſpeCting the time of the riſing, ſetting, &c. of any of the heavenly bodies, 


it is neceſſary that the Pole be elevated to a height equal to the latitude of the place of obſervation. 


The Sun's place in the Ecliptic muſt be brought to the Meridian, and the index of the hour circle ſet to 
12. Then the place of the planet, being brought to the Eaſt fide of the Horizon; the time pointed out by 
the index, will be the hour of its riſing, and being carried ſucceſſively to the Meridian and Weſt fide 
of the Horizon, the time of its culminating and ſetting will be ſeen. Its Meridian altitude may be 


* known, by counting the number of degrees, between its place and the Wooden Horizon, at the 


time it hes under the braſs circle; and its altitude, at any intermediate diſtance from the Meridian, 
may be found, by ſcrewing the ſlip of braſs, called the Quadrant of Altitude, over the Zenith point 
and by laying it over the place of the Planet, the number of degrees between that and the Wooden 
circle, will be its height above the Horizon, at the time pointed out by the Index. 


$12. The pupil is now furniſhed with ſuch a general idea of the principles upon which the ſolution 


of Geographical problems depends; as will, I hope, enable him to underſtand the nature of ſuch of 
the queſtions for exerciſe, annexed to each of the blank Maps, in the following Atlas, as have any refer- 


ence to the Aironomical parts of Geography. I think it unneceſſary to add any problems upon the Globes, 
judging it better to refer the pupil to an excellent collection of them, lately publiſhed by the ingenious 
Mr. Molyneux, of Macclesfield ; truſting, at the ſame time, that the attempt I have here made, to 
furniſh a familiar illuſtration of the Elements of Geography, will qualify him for uſing that work or any 
other on the ſame ſubject to greater advantage. 


F 


69. The places of the Sun, Moon, and Planets, are fet down in a different manner in the Ephe- char. v. 
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Parzz may be cut, ſo as to cover the ſurface of a Globe, by taking its length equal to the circumference of the 
Globe; and having divided that length into 12 equal parts, with a pair of Compaſſes opened to the extent of 10 of 
thoſe parts, deſcribe arches paſſing through each of the diviſions, and croſſing each other in a point: the Paper cut 
along the arches thus deſcribed, will exactly cover the Globe. | | 


No. a2. GEOMETRICAL DEFINITIONS.—The circumference, or periphery, is that line which is deſcribed by one point 


of a pair of compaſſes, whilſt the other remains fixed in that part called the centre. Any portion of the circumference 
is called an arch. A line drawn through the centre and extended each way to the circumference, is called a diameter. That 
half of a diameter which lies between the centre and the periphery, or circumference, is called a radius. A line uniting the 
extremities of any arch is called a chord line. The whole circumference of every circle is ſuppoſed to contain 360. 
Two diameters, croſſing each other at right angles, will divide the circumference into 4 equal parts, each containing go®. 
Any ſmaller portions of the arch may be meaſured, by drawing two radii from the centre of the circle, through the 
ends of the arch, and applying the centre of the inſtrument called? a protractor (which is a ſemicircle of braſs, the edge 
of which is graduated into 180 to the centre of the circle: the number of degrees, on the protractor, lying between 
the two radii, will be the meaſure of the arch. Or, if from a ſcale of chords (the line marked Chs. on the plane ſcale 

60® degrees be taken as radius, and the arch of a circle deſcribed through the two radii which bound the arch; the diſ- 
tance between the points in which thoſe radii are interſected by this arch, meaſured on the ſame line of chords, will 
give the number of degrees contained in the arch which was to be meaſured. This may explain what is meant by the 
meaſure of an angle. For, in the caſe before us, the two radii form an angle at the centre of the circle; the meaſure 


of which is the number of degrees contained in that portion of the circumference, which lies between them. So that 


GE 


the number of degrees contained in any angle, does not depend upon the length of the two lines which form it, but - 
upon their direction with reſpect to each other. One line is ſaid to be perpendicular to another, when it makes the 
angles on each ſide of it equal. The number of degrees which any angle is leſs than go® is called the complement of the 

angle; its ſupplement is what it wants of 180. | | 1 8 


OGRAPHICAL DEFINITIONS.—The ſurface of the Earth obtains different names, in conſequence of the relation 


which it bears to the water. Thus land entirely surrounded with water is called an. Hand: that which is nearly fo a 
Peninſula, and the narrow track which unites it to the main land an Ithmus. When a mountain ſtretches far into the 
ſea, it is called a Promontory, and its extreme point a Cape. The term Continent, is applied to the largeſt portions of land, 
the points of which are not ſeparated by ſeas. In the ſame manner, the moſt extenſive collections of water are called 
Oceans; whilſt the ſmaller portions, which are partly encloſed by the land, are called Seas, Bays, or Gulphs; the laſt 
two terms are frequently applied, indiſcriminately, to thoſe indentations of the ſhore, the entrance to which is capaci- 
ous, When the mouth is narrower, and the water penetrates conſiderably inland, it is called a Sea, and the paſſage into 
it a Straight. This latter term is likewiſe uſed 40 denote any tract of Sea, which is inconſiderable in its breadth, Lakes. 
are thoſe collections of Water, which are every where ſurrounded by land. | | a 


THE END, 


14. 
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1. Into how many Zones is the ſurface of the Globe divided 
2. How many degrees broad is the Torrid Zone? 
3. What number of degrees lie between each Pole? 
4. By what two parallel circles is the Northern Temperate Zone bounded ? 


$: w far is it from the Tropic of Capricorn to the Arctic Circle? 
. How many degrees is it from the Equator to each Pole? 
7. What do you call that ſpace of the Earth which is included between the | 
Antarctic Circle, and the Tropic of Capricorn? 
8. What is the breadth of the two Temperate Zones? 
9. What Sono do Africa and South America obtain in conſequence of their 
ape? Es, | 
10. Whether does Cape Horn, or the Cape of Good Hope ſtretch farther 
Southwards ? | 
11. Where is the Mediterranean Sea ? 


. How is the Iſland of Borneo ſituated ? | 
grees Eaſt Longitude? 
Where are the Azores, or Weſtern Iſles ? 
Do the Sandwich Iſles lie in the Northern or Southern Hemiſphere ? 
Is the ſun ever vertical to any part of Europe? 
. In what Zone does Nova Zembla lie ? 
Do the New Hebrides, or the Society Iſlands lie moſt to the Weſtward ? 
. In what part of the World is the Cafpian Sea ? 
What is remarkable of that Sea? 
What is the longitude of the moſt Weſterly part of South America? 
. Whether is there more land in the Northern or Southern Hemiſphere ? 
. Which of the general diviſions of the Earth is the largeſt ? 
Does Africa exceed Europe in extent * 
. How is America ſeparated from Europe and Africa ? 
Are Aſia and America connected? 
What tract of land is called the Iſthmus of Darien, or Panama. 
What is the longitude of the moſt Eaſterly Cape of Africa? 
. How is the e between Aſia and Europe ſupplied ? 
. How is the iſland of Sumatra ſituated with reſpect to the Equator ? _ 
Under what limits of North and South Latitude does New Holland lie? 
What chain of iſlands is called by the general name of the Weſt Igdies ? 
Does the whole of the iſland of Madagaſcar lie in the Torrid Zone? 
One of the iſlands to the Eaſt of Aſia is croſſed nearly in the middle by 
the Meridian of 120*, what is its name? 


% 


35. What is the breadth of Africa in degrees and Engliſh miles, in that part 
where it is croſſed by the Equator ? 

35. In what part is that continent the broadeſt ? 

37- In what direction has it the greateſt length? 


What do you call thoſe Iflands which lie along the Meridian of 140 de- 


* 


| 


ö 


S3 
| 54. The ſhores of one of the Aſiatic iſlands have not yet been completely ex- 


. The parallel of 400 South Latitude paſſes 


. Where is the Red Sea? | 
What Bay is that to the Eaſtward of the Arabian Sea ? 
From what Gulph is it ſeparated by a Peninſula ? 
What ſhore is waſhed by the Gulph of Mexico ? 

. What do you calf that ſea which lies between the Weſt 


There is a ſea formed by the iſland of Japan, 


QUESTIONS FOR EXERCISE ON THE MAP OF THE WORLD. 


| $8. 
. What is the longitude of the Cape of Good Hope ? . 
. How many degrees of the Equator lie between the Meridian of Cape 


What two large Bays are thoſe in the North of North Americr 


Horn, and the moſt Northerly part of the iſland of Madagaſcar ? 


In what Ocean does the Iſland of Aſcenſion lie? 

What Meridian runs along the moſt Weſterly parts of Europe? 

What parallel circle croſſes New Holland nearly in the middle? 

The Weſtern end of one of the Ahatic iſlands lies along the Meridian of 


80, what is its name? 


. When it is noon at London, where is it midnight ? 
. What is the difference of Longitude, and difference of time between the 


moſt Eafterly Cape of Africa and the Weſtern ſhores of Ireland ? 


What iſland of North America agrees in Longitude with that part of 


the Eaſtern ſhore of South America which has no latitude ? 


When it is midnight at Cape Horn, it is noon on the Weſtern fide of one 


of the iflands of Aſia, what is its name? 


What is the latitude of the moſt Northerly Cape of Europe? 
. Where are the Bahama iflands * 
. How broad is South America in that part where it is eroſſed by the Equa- 


tor? 


. When it is 6 o' Clock in the evening at the moſt Weſterly point of 


North America, what is the hour at the South end of the iſland 
of Japan? 2 * 

What is the name of that ſea over which the Meridian of 60 Eaſt lon- 
gitude, and the parallel of 10* North latitude interſect each other? 


plored, and conſequently are left deficient in the Map, what is us 


name? | 


Wat ſea lies between the ifland of Great Britain and the.continent ? 
The inhabitants of the Weſtern coaſts of the Caſpian Sea have noon two 


hours earlier than thoſe of the middle region of one of the iſlands in 
the Frigid Zone, what is its name? on. 
over the ſtrait which ſeparates 


two iſlands in the Southern Ocean, what do you call thoſe iſlands ? 


ka idands and 
South America? | 


and the continent of Aſia, 


what is its name? 


. Where is the Black Sea ? 


x N.Pole 
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QUESTIONS FOR EXERCISE ON THE MAP OF EUROPE. 


1. With. which of the other general diviſions of the earth is Europe con- 


\ 


nected? 


Are its boundaries to the Eaſtward marked out by any particular moun- 


tains, or rivers ? | 


Are its ſhores in general more or leſs irregular than the other quarters of 


. the globe? 
How is it ſeparated from Africa ? 
In what part does it make the neareſt approach to that continent. 
What is the name of its moſt Northern promontory? \=_ 
Are its peninſulas numerous ? 
Which is the largeſt of its general divifions ? 


Does not a ſea penetrate a conſiderable way into this region ? 


Is not the entrance into one of the European ſeas remarkable for the 
number of iſlands which interpoſe themſelves ? 


One of its principal cities lies within a few miles of Aſia, what is its 


name ? : | 


Name the towns which lie on the Danube? 


A chain of mountains nearly encompaſles one of its diviſions, what is 
the name of thoſe mountains, the country they ſurround and thoſe 
territories from which it is ſeparated by them? 

Two noted rivers take their riſe amongſt theſe mountains what are their 
names and courſes?  _ | | 

The Meridian of '25*, and the parallel of 35, interſect each other nearly 
over the middle of an iſland, what is its name? 

What counties of Europe have no ſea-coaſt * 

On what river does Rome ſtand? 

Which is the largeſt of the European iſlands ? 

Beginning at Cape North, trace the ſea-coaſt as far as the mouth of the 
Don, naming the capes as they occur in regular ſucceſſion? 

How many of the rivers of France empty themſelves into the Bay of 
Biſcay ? i | 

What is — name of that Gulph at the head of which Tornea ſtands ? 


Wbat towns have the ſame longitude as Bergen? 


Does any part of Europe lie within the Torrid Zone? 
How much of it lies within the Frigid Zone? 
The metropolis of one kingdom is fituated on an iſland 


belonging to it, 
what are the names of all the three ? | ; 


To what countries does the river Nieper ſerve as a boundary? 


Enumerate all the towns in this Map which are, ſituated at the mouths of 
rivers ? | 2 


| 


28. 
29. 


Where is Berlin ? 


. How is Upſal ſituated in reſpect of Stockholm ? 


What Straits would you have to croſs in paſſing from England into 
France ? 


Is not 2 the European ſeas remarkable for being crowded with ſmall 
iſlands? 

When it is noon at London, what is the hour at St. Peterſburgh ? 

What is the difference of longitude between Liſbon and Koningſburgh ? 

What river paſſes Paris? 

How much does the longitude of W yborg exceed that of Sleſwick ? 

What towns ſtand on the Viſtula? 

Do all the rivers of Spain fall into the Atlantic Ocean ? 

Have not Norway and Sweden a boundary marked out by nature? 

What is the extreme point of Denmark called? | 

Which countries of Europe are furniſhed with lakes of the larger kind? 

Whieh of the towns of Ruſſia lies neareſt the borders of Aſia? 

What cluſters of iſlands are thoſe which lie to the North of Great Britain! 


What _ is that the Northern part of which lies along the Arctic cir- 
cle! 


Do not the Pyrenees form a natural boundary between two countries ? 

What are the two narrow entrances into the Sea of Marmora ? 

In what direction does Corſica lie from Sardinia? © 

By what ſtrait are they ſeparated ? 

Enumerate the Volcanos of Europe ? 

What are the principal capes in Spain? 

What is the difference of longitude between the Naze of Norway, 
Cape Finiſterre ? 

What is the courſe of the river Po? 


and 


What towns ſtand on the river Elbe ? 


Into what ſea does the river Oder fall? 

What is the name of that Bay formed by the indentation of the land in 
the South of Italy? | | 

What Lakes are there in Ruſſia? 

Where are the Riphean Mountains ? 3 

There are three paſſages into the Baltic Sea, what are their names? 


ſituated? 


What countries lie contiguous to Poland? 
What do you call the ſmall iſland which lies to the South of Sicily? 
Whichof the towns of Hungary laid down in this map lies neareſt to Vienna? 


= 
= =. 
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QUESTIONS FOR EXERCISE ON THE MAP OF ASIA. 


Does any part of the continent of Aſia lie within the Southern Hemiſ- 


| phere ? 
Which of its iſlands are eroſſed by the Equator ? 
Does not a part of Aſia lie in the Torrid Zone ? 
What diviſions of it are included in the Torrid Zone? 
What proportion of the continent lies within the Temperate Zone? 
Which of its diviſions hes neareſt to Africa? | 
W hich of them borders on Europe ? 
what countries is the Caſpian Sea ſurrounded ? 
Which are the moſt remarkable Peninſulas in this map ? 


B 
By what names are the Eaſtern and Weſtern coaſts of Indoſtan diſtin- 


| guiſhed ? 5 | 

What town is that at the mouth of the Wolga? 

A part of the Mediterranean waſhes the coaſts of Syria and Paleſtine, 
- how is it denominated ? „ 8 

Of what country is Indoſtan the capital? 


Among the iſlands claſſed with Aſia, which is the largeſt? 


What principal towns of Aſia lie under, or near the Tropic of Cancer? 
There is a town in Perſia nearly in the ſame latitude with Delhi, what 


is its name? 

What are the two moſt Weſterly towns in this map? 

Which town on the continent, 5 the leaſt, and which the greateſt lati- 
tude ? | | 

In what direction does Damaſcus lie from Jeruſalem ? 

What is the capital of Georgia ? 

On what river does Bagdat ſtand ? 

Where is Shinyang, or Chynian ? 

W hat iſland lies ſouth of Indoſtan ? 

By what ſtraits are Sumatra and Java ſeparated ? 


Are not there two towns of note near the Straits of Babelmandel ? 
How 1s the Yellow Sea incloſed ? 


One of the iſlands of Aſia is interſected by the Tropic of Cancer, what 


is its name? . 
What is the name of the river which paſſes Laſſa? : 
What is the name of that town in Siberia which lies at ſome diſtance, 
northwards, from the Caſpian Sea? 
There are three towns inſerted in this map, which differ a little more 
than 15 degrees in latitude from Delhi and Shiraz, what are their 
names: | 
Point out a town in India which lies 30 to the Eaſtward of Aſtracan. 
Enumerate thoſe rivers of Aſia, which fall into the Frozen Ocean? 


Into what bay does the Ganges diſcharge itſelf ? | 

In what part of its courſe Tos the Euphrates make the neareſt approach 
to the Mediterranean ? 

What ſtraits are thoſe in the neighbourhood of Gombroon, or Gomron ? 


. Does Mecca, or Medina lie the more northerly ? 


What town ſtands on the Irtis ? 

Name the towns in Kamtſchatka ? 

What do you call that chain of iſlands which ſtretches from Kamtſchatka 
to the Japan Iſles? 

What is the poſition of Siriam with reſpect to Pegu? 

Enumerate the lakes in Weſtern Tartary ? 

How is Batavia ſituated in regard of Bantam? 

What is the name of the town in the North of Sumatra? 


Which are the largeſt of the Philippines? 


Of what iſland is Macaſſer the capital ? 

Where are the Moluccas ? 

Is the ſun ever vertical at Nankin ? 

What river is that in Chineſe Tartary ? 

Into what ſea does it fall ? 

What town of Perſia lies neareſt to the borders of India ? 
What river of India falls into the Gulph of Scindi ? 
Where is the iſland of Hainan ? | 


. What river unites with the Euphrates before it falls into the ſea ? 


What town ſtands neareſt the confluence of thoſe two rivers ? 
What is the relative ſituation of Ft. St. David, and Negapatam ? 
What river paſſes Siam ? 


In what direction from Kamtſchatka does Bhering's iſland lie? 


There is a town in the neighbourhood of Cape Raſalgat, what is its name? 

What is the capital of Ceylon? 

Of what country is Samarcand the capital? 

Between what two iflands are the Straits of Sunda ? | 

The Meridian of 110? and the parallel of 200 croſs each other over one 
of the Aſiatic iſlands, what is its name? 

By what country is Tibet ſurrounded ? 

What iſlands are thoſe oppoſite to the coaſt of Malabar ? 

How 1s Perſia bounded ? Wy A 

When it is noon at Aſtracan, what is the hour at Pondicherry ? 

What town lies nearly in the ſame latitude with Calicut ? 

Where is Goa? 

How 1s Tibet ſurrounded ? | . 

What town ſtands neareſt the head of the Perſian Gulph ? 
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30. 
31. 


32. Enun 


Does the la 
thern 


* 


at country terminated, and what are its Latitude and 


Latitude and Longitude between this Cape, and 


id down in this map which lie exactly under the 
ſame Meridian, what are their names * 


. What is the direction of the river Senegal? 

What cape lies near its mouth ? 

One of the rivers of Africa has its ſource in the Northern and its mouth 
in the Southern Hemiſphere, what is its name? 

Enumerate the ſubdiviſions of Upper Guinea. 

Three of the towns inſerted in this ma 

wuhat are their names: | | | 

What iſland is that which lies near the mouth of the river Gambia ? 

Of the two cluſters of iſlands which lie oppoſite to the Weſtern coaſt of | 
Barbary which are the Canaries ? 

What are the names of the two principal capes in Zaara ? 


name of the country. 


p have all nearly 3o? of N. 


QUESTIONS FOR EXERCISE ON THE MAP OF AFRICA. 


1. What is the name of that iſthmus which joins Africa to Aſia? 

2. How is Africa ſeparated from Europe ? | 3 | 

By what name is the ocean that waſhes its Weſtern coaſts diſtinguiſhed ? 

What ocean has it to the eaſt? _ 

From what country is it ſeparated by the Red Sea? 

How is the entrance into that ſea called? | 

What is the name of the moſt northerly cape of Africa? 

er part of this continent lie in the Northern or in the Sou- 

emiſphere? : 

How is it ſituated with reſpe& to the Torrid Zone? 

What is the name of that iſland which lies oppoſite to its moſt Eaſterly cape? 

Which is the largeſt iſland that is claſſed with this diviſion of the globe? 

What name is given to thoſe iſlands which lie between that and the con- 

tinent ? | | | 

Does not one of the African iſlands lie exactly under the Equator ? 

Name thoſe which are in the neighbourhood of the laſt-mentioned ? 

What mountains are thoſe which ſtertch from Morocco to Egypt ? 

Are there any other mountains of note in Africa? 

Through what countries does the river Nile paſs ? 

What towns lie on, or near that river? | 

Enumerate the diviſions of Africa which lie on the Mediterranean. 

What territory occupies the Southern part of Africa ? | 

By what cape 1 

| Longitude? 

What is the difference o 
Cape Mefurata ? 

There are two towns la 


* 


34 


In the Ethiopic Ocean there are three iſlands, the mutual diſtances of 


which are nearly the ſame, though very conſiderable, what are their 
names ? 


What are the names of thoſe two iſlands to the Eaſt of Madagaſcar, and 


that town on the continent to the Weſt of the ſame iſland, which 
all lie nearly under the ſame parallel of Latitude ? 


What Lake is that in the * e of Gondar ? 


There are two towns on the 
What is the name of that group of iſlands which take their name from a 


iger in this map, what are their names ? 


neighbouring cape ? 


W hat two towns in this map lie neareſt to the Tropic of Cancer ? 


W har country 1s that of which the river Bravahul is part of the boundary ? 
Where is the lake Zambre? TRE 


What part of Africa does Upper Ethiopia occupy ? 

Name the principal capes in Upper Guinea ? 

When it is noon at London, what o' Clock is it at Alexandria in E 
When it is noon at Tunis at what town in Abyſſinia is it two in the af- 


pt? 


ternoon? 5 


W hat place laid down in this map has noon at the ſame time with London? 
Name thoſe two towns the one in Morocco, the other on the coaſt of the 
Mediterranean, where the time differs two hours. 


What two towns have nearly the ſame longitude as Tombuctoo? 
There 1s a territo 


in Africa the Southern boundary of which lies nearly 
under the be, another which terminates to the South in a 
line with the Tropic of Cancer, and two others whoſe Southern 
boundaries have the ſame relation to the Tropic of Capricorn, what 
are their reſpective names? 


What part of Africa lies moſt contiguous to Europe ? | 
There are a few of the principal towns in Africa, which have the ſame 


quantity of North latitude and Eaſt longitude, name ſome of them. 


What is the name of the capital of Congo? 

What two towns in this map have the leaſt latitude? 

Which is the moſt Eaſterly diviſion of Africa ? 

Name the principal towns in Fez and Morocco, beſides the capitals. 
Between what two parallels, and what two meridians are the Admiralty 


iſlands included? 


Does that point in this map which has neither latitude nor longitude fall 
on the land, or on the water? 


What is the latitude, and what the longitude of Taradanr ? 
What town is that, the latitude of which is about 149 N. and its lon- 


gitude nearly 34* E. 
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REFERENCES TO THE MAP OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA. | 


by 4. the Pacific Ocean. 


On the Eaſt they have B. the Atlantic. 
th Pole is called the Southern Ocean, and that to the North of North America, the Frozen, or 1 


ORTH ny South 3 are united by a. the Iſthmus of Darien, or Panama: * Weſtern Coaſts ; are e waſhed 
N The Ocean between South America and the 
u 


cy Ocean; but 


the whole of its Northern coaſt has never yet been completely explored. North America is ſeparated from Afia by 
Bhering's Straits (which the limits of this Map would not allow to be inferted). 


between theſe two continents, extending from the Tropic of Cancer to the parallel of 10* North Latitude. 


NORTH AMERICA, 


The iflands called the Weſt ——_ lie 


Conſiſts of the Britiſh and Spaniſh Dominions, and the United States, 8 a vaſt tract of country extending to the 
Pacific Ocean, inhabited by various tribes of Indians. 


The territries ſubject to Britain are: 
C. Terre de Labrador, or New Bri- 
tain, and the country of the Eſqui- 
maux, or New North and = 


Wales, lying round S. Hudſon's Bay. 


D. Canada, or the Quebec, 
Province of Que- Trois Rivieres, 
bec. Montreal. 

E. Nova Scotia, or Halifax. 

Neo Scotland, noꝛo 


divided into two 
| governments, and 
the new one ſlyled 
New Brunſwick. 
UNITED STATES. 
. New England, Boſton. 
* ing New 
Hampſhire, Maſ- 
ſachuſett's, Rhode 
Iſland, and Con- 
necticut. 
2. New York. Albany, and 
New York. 
New Terſey, and Counties on the Dela- 


ware, South of Pennſylvania, and 


E ai of Maryland. 
3. Pennßylvania. Philadelphia. 
4. Maryland. Annapolis. 
5. Virginia. Williamſburgh. 
6. North Carolina. Edenton. 
7. South Carolina. 1 
8. Georgia. Savannah. 

SpANISH DoMINIONS. 

5. Eaſt Florida. St. Aug uſtine. 
c. Weſt Florida. . 
F. Louiſiana. New Orleans. 
G. New Mexico. Santa Fee. 
H. California. St. Juan. 
I. New Navarre. * 
J. Old Mexico, or Mexico, 


New Spain. Campeachy, 1 a 
Peninſula of the 
ſame name, 

Vera Cruz, 
Acapulco, and 


N Icaragua. 


ond 


© J 


M. Chili. 


SoUTH AMERICA. 

K. Terra Firma. Carthagena, and 
Portobello, on“. 
the Gulph 
Mexico, and 
Panama on the 

Coaſt of the Pa- 
cific Ocean. 
Quito, 

Lima, 

Cuſco, and 
Potoſi. | 
St. Jago, and 
Baldivia. 


N. Paraguay, or La Buenos Ayres. 
Plata. 


L. Peru. 


of 


. 


| 


Theſe four belong to the Spaniards, 


who alſo took poſſeſſion of x. Terra 
Magellanica, and afterwards aban- 
doned it. 

O. Brazil, belong- 
ing to Portugal, 
P. Guiana, the Weſ- 
tern part helon 

ing to e 4 
and the Eaſtern 
to the French. 
Q. Amazonia, a large tract of coun- 
try, but little known to Eurorenns. 


Salvador, and 

St. Sebaſtian. 

Surinam, 
Cayenne. 


— — 


— — — — — 


ISLANDS. 
a. Newfoundland. | J. Little Antilles. 
b. Cape Breton. m. Falkland Iſlands 
c. St. John's. n. Terradel Fuego 
d. Anticoſti. o. Chiloe. | 
c. Long Iſland. p. Juan Fernan- 
f. Bermudas. gf ta 
g. Bahama, q. Gallapagos. 
h. Cuba. r. Azores, genera '- 
i. Hiſpaniola. ty claſſed with | 
j. Jamaica. Africa. 
k. Porto Rico. 


SEAS, BAYS, &c. 
K. Baffin's Bay. 
S. Hudſon's Bay. 


22 
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T. Gulph of St. Lawrence. 
U. Bay of Fundy. | 
LY: Gulph of Mexico. 

V. Ba Ta Campeachy. 

X. Gulph of Honduras. 

. Bay of Panama. 

Z. Bay of Guayaquil. 


CAPES. 
s. Farewell. v. Horn. 
t. St. Auguſtine, | w. Blanco. 
u. Frio. x. Lucas. 
LAKES. Te. 
d. W mpeg. . Ontario. 
ce. Lake of the /. Erie, all in N. 
Woods. America. 
F. Superior. k. Titicaca, and 
g. Huron. J. Xarayes, in S. 
5. Michigan. America. 
RIVERS. 


m. St. Lawrence, 
Hudſon, paſt New York, Delaware 


by Philadelphia, Suſquehannah, 
eſt of Delaware. 


Ohio. 

Miſſiſſipi. 

. Nuces. 

. Oronooko. 

Amazon. 

St. Francis, 

1. Parana. 

v. Paragua J or La Plata. 

STRAITS of Magellan, between Ter- 
ra del Fuego and the Continent. 

Davis's Straits. 

The principal Mountains in North 
America are, the Apalachian, or 
Allegany, which is a long ridge 
lying on the back of the United 
tates, ſeparating them from Ca- 
nada and. Louiſiana, In South 
1 the Andes, or Cordilleras 
run from North to South, along 
the coaſt of the Pacific Ocean, from 

the Iſthmus of Darien to the Straits 
of Magellan. 


\ 


QUESTIONS | FOR EXERCISE ON T HE MAP OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA. 


33. Of what river is the Ohio a branch? ? 
34. Where is the Lake Ni ua? 
Of what province is Halifax the chief 1 town 'Y 

What town of South America differs zo" of om 


. By what Iſthmus are theſe two continents united? 

Are they unconnected with the other three grand di +— 
viſions of the Earth? _ 15 

Which of them has the greater number of Lakes? | 


1 


a wlll 4a wv — -. * 


[> 2 
_ 


4 There are two towns in South America, the com- itude from Campeachy ? 
munication between which by land is not more 37. Which of the towns of South America differs a lt 
than ſixty miles, but by fea is many thouſands : tle more than 10 of Latitude from Quito? * 
what are their names? | 38. One of the towns of Peru lies on the ſea-coaſt, 
5. What is the name of that town in Old Mexico A what is its name ? 
which ſtands on the Coaſt of the Pacific Ocean ? 39. The capital of one of the Ambrican iflands, and the 
6. What iſlands are they which lie round the mouth of principal town of one of the diviſions of South 
the Gulph of St. Lawrence? America have the ſame Longituls, what are their 
7. From what lake has the river Paraguay i its principal names ? | 
| ſupply of waters? 40. Point out a town which has noon at the ſame time 
8. Is not the mouth of the principal river of South | with New Orleans? 
America peculiarly ſituated ? 41. There is a town in North America which differs 800 


What is the Latitude of Cape Farewell | 
Enumerate the poſſeſſions of the Portugueſe in South 


America ? 


What two Gulphs, or Bays are formed by the pro- 


jection of the Peninſula of Campeachy ? 


g Which 5 is the largeſt of the Weſt India Hlands ? 
„What is the differ 


rence of Latitude between Phila- 
delphia and Mexico. 


What 1 1s the name of that peninſula of North Ame- 


rica which gives name to the Gulph formed by it 
and the ſhore of the continent ? 


in latitude from another in South America, they 
are equally diſtant from the Equator, what are 
their names? 


. What town of South America agrees neareſt with 


Quebec in - way omg 
W hat river paſſes Santa Fee ? 


. What town in South America lies neareſt the Tropic 


of Capricorn? 


What town on the continent lies nearly under the 


the ſame parallel of Latitude with the iſlands of 
Juan Fernandes ? 


15. What Lakes empty themſelves into the river St. 46. What is the name of the moſt Southerly promon- 
Lawrence? ih of South America ? 
16. What is the capital of New Mexico ? 47. Which is the moſt Weſterly Cape? 


1. 10 RR of the European powers does Brazil be- 48. What is the name of the principal branch of the ri- 
lon | ver Paraguay ? 

18. Oppoſ ite to what coaſt is the ifland of Chiloe ? 49. Between what two Meridians are the Azores included 

19. How is that cluſter of iſlands denominated which lies 50. What is the Longitude of Cape Frio? 
under and near to the Equator ? 51 What is the name of that long tract of Mountains 

20. Which is the moſt Northerly, and which the moſt which ſtretches all along the Weſtern Coaſt of | 
Southerly of the United tates ? South America ? 

21. Within what limits of North and South Latitude | $52. There is a town of North America, and a Cape of 
are the Weſt India lands included * South America of the ſame name, in what ter- 

22, Into what Gulph does the Miſſiſipi diſcharge itſelf? ritory is each ſituated ? - 

23. What is the difference of Longitude between Boſ- 53. What are the relative ſituations of Acapulco and Ve- 
ton and Charleſtown ? | ra Cruz? 

24. How are thoſe two ſmall iſlands denominated which 54. In what direction do the Bahamas lie from Cuba? 

lie at a conſiderable diſtance from the Eaſtern 55. What is the name of that town the Latitude of 

ſhore of the United States ? which is 20® , and its Longitude 100? 7 

25. Name the Britiſh poſſeſſions in America excluſive of 56. To what Cape in North America is the Sun vertical 


her iſlands. 
How much does the Lon itude of the city of Mexi- 
co differ from that of Quebec ? 


27. Which is the principal town of Virginia? | 


Of what province is Surinam the capital ? 


29. What town of Sourh America has the leaſt Longi- 


30. 


31. 


32. 


tude ? 
W here is Salvador b 
What Lake is that to the South of Cuſco? 
What Wy is watered by che Oronooko. 


on the longeſt Day? 


. Is not this the caſe with the inhabitants of the Nor- 


thern ſhore of one of the Weſt India Iſlands ? 


Through what territory does the river N uces flow ? 
The Latitude of Cairo in Egypt is 30 North, is 


there any town in this map under the ſame Pa- 
rallel? 
Where is Cayenne ? 


- In what Bay does the Iſland of Anticoſti lie? 
. Of what Province is Charleſtown the capital ? 
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REFERENCES TO THE, MAP or ENGLAND AND! WALES. 12a 


NGLAND is divided into forty counties Wales _ twolvo, Theſe are again _— into ans ve thoſe 0 af Eogln | 
into ſix, and thoſe of Wales into four. | 


I. The Northern Circuit contains, 
COUNTIES, TOWNS, 
A. Northumberland. Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, 
ALNWICK, 
Morpcth, 
North Shields, 
NEwCASTLE, 
Hexham. 
CaAxLisLx, 
Cocker mouth, 
Work ington, 
Penrith, 
Whitehaven, 
Keſwick. 
South Shields, 
Sunderland, 
Dorman, 
Stockton, 

_ APPLEeBY, 
Ambleſide, 
Kendal. 
LANCASTER, 
Clithero, 
Preſton, 
Ormſkirk, 
Bolton, 


B. Cumberland. : 


E. Durham. 


D. Weſtmoreland, 


E. Lancaſhire. 


Warrington. 
Whitby, 
Richmond, 
Scarborough, 
Rippon, 
Malton, | 
K nareſborough, 
Yorx, 
Leeds, 
Beverley, 
Kingſton-upon- 
Hull, | 
Halifax, 
Wakefield, 
Pontefract, 
Doncaſter, 
Sheffield. 
II. The Midland Circuit. 
G. Derbyſhire. Chatſworth, 
Buxton, 
Cheſterfield, 
DER. 
Mans field, 
Newark, 
NoTTINGHAM. 
Gainſborough. 
LinCcoLN, 
Boſton, . 
Grantham, 
Stamford. 
Aſhby de la Zouch, 
Boſworth, 
LzictsrER. 
OAK HAN, 
Uppingham. 
Birmingham, 
Coventry, 
WIAIAwicxk, 
Stratford. 
Peterborough, 
Daventry, 
NoxTHAaMPTON. 
III. The Norfolk Circuit. 
N. Nor felt. Lynn, 
Yarmouth, 
Norwich, 
Thet ford, 
Leoftoff, 
Part of 1 
St. Edmund's Bury, 


F. Yorkſhire. 


H. Nettinghamſhire. 


I. Lincolnſhire. 


J. Leicefterfpire. 


K. Rutlandſhir Co 
L. Warwickſhire. 


M. Nerthamptonſbi re. 


0. Suffelk. 


V. loucefterſbire. 


Z. Shropfbire. 


x: To INS. 
Irs wien, 
Sudbury. 

P. Cambridgeſbire. 5 72 


COUNTIES, 


CAMBRIDGE. 
Q Huntingdonſbire. Huntingdon, 


Kimbolton. 
R. . e Biproxp, 
z | Woeb Urn, 


Dunſtable. 


. Buc ling bamſtirs. Bucxix oA, 


Ayleſbury, 
Wickham. 
ord Circuit. 
ge 2 
Woodſtock, 
OxxForp. 
Abingdon, 
Wallingfor d, 
Windſor, 
RzAavinc. 
Tewkeſbury, 
| Cheltenham, 
GLovcesTaR, 
Cirenceſter, 
Part of Briftol. 


IV. The 
. Oxfordſhire, 


U. Berkſhire. 


W. Monmouthſhire. Abergavenny, 


MonmouTH, 
ow. 
Leominſter, 
HERETOR)D. 
Roſs. 
Staurbridge, 
Kidderminſter, 
Bewdley, 
Droitwich, 
WorcesTER, 
Eveſham. 
Whitchurch, 
SHREWSBURY, 
Bridgnorth, 
Ludlow. 
| Newcaſtle-under- 
line, 
Burton- upon-Trent 
STAFFORD, 
Litchfield, 
Woolverhampton. 
V. The Neſtern Circuit. 
B. Corn uall. LAUNCESTON, 
Saltaſh, 
Truro, 
St. Ives, 
Falmouth. 
Barnſtaple, 
EXETER, 
Plymouth, 
Dartmouth. 
Part of BRIsTror, 
BATH, 


X. Herefordſhire. 


Y. Morceſterſbire. 


A. Staffordſhire, 


C. Devonſhire, 


D. Somerſetfbire. 


E. Wiltfhire. 


SALISBURY. 

| Shafteſbury, 
Sherborn, 
Paol, 
DorcHEsTER, 
Weymouth. 
WINCHESTER, 


F. Dorſetſhire. 


G. Hampſhire. 
| Southampton, 
Portſmouth, on Port- 

ſea Hand. 


Part of Newmarket 


| 


H. _— 


J. Kent. 


| 


K. Surry. 


L. Sufſex. 


| 


| 


VI. The * ce. 
'Harwi 


Colcheſter, | 
CanLmronD, 
| Malden, 
HexTer6RD, 
St. Albans. 
Margate in the Ie 
| Thanet, 
achefter, 
Chatham, 
MarDpsTONE, 
Canterbury, 
Sandwich, 
Ben, 
Southwark, 
Kingſton, 
GutLDroRD, 
CHicHesTER, 
Lewes, C5; 
Haſtings. 
The remaining two Counties aro not 
included in any circuit, viz, 


J. Hertfordſhire, 


M. Middleſex. LONDON, the = | 
tropolts, 
N. Cheſhire. Stockport. 
Knutsford, 
Macclesfield, 
Frodſham, 
Northwich, 
Congleton, 
CHESTER, 
WALES. * , 
I. North Eaff Circuit. 
1 0. Flinthhire, lywell, 
St. Alaphy,, © 4 
FLiNnT, 
P. Denbighſhire. Dension, 
Llanruſt, 
Ruthin, | 
Wrexham. 
D. Montgomeryſhire. Welchpool, 
Mom room v. 
II. North Ne Circuit. 
| R. Ile of Angleſey. Holyhead, 
| BEeAUMA &1s- 
S. Caernarvonſbire. Conway, 
8 
AER NAR vo. 
T. Merionethſhire. Bala, 
. | HAzLECH, 
Dolgelly. 
III. South Weſt Circuit. 
U. Cardiganſhire. Aberyſt with, 
CAA DIOAN. 
V. Pembrokeſhire. St. Davids, 
Haver ford weſt, 
| | PEMBROKE. 
M. Caermarthenſhire, CAER MAR THEN, 
IV. Sort Eaft Circuit. 
F Radnorſhire, I ADNOR. 
Y. Brecknockſhire. BA ACN. 


2” a Swanſea, 
LCANDAFP. 


= 4/74 "= 


RIVERS. 


The Tweed, by Berwick ; Tyne, by 
Newcaſtle; Eden, by Appleby and 
Carliſle ; Derwent, by Cockermouth; 
Were, by Durham; Tees, Stock- 
ton; Lun, by Lancaſter; Ribble, by 

. Preſton; Merſey, by Warrington and 
Liverpool, receiving the Irwell from | 
Mancheſter; Ure, near Rippo n; Ouſe, 
by York ; Aire, by Leeds; 2 
Wakefield; Don, by Doncaſter; Hum- 


© Northwich; Dee, iy Cheaters Ely 


' 44% WY 


—_— 17 T Weaver, 


by St. A Severn, by Mere 
RES 3 4 by Bath, 


| Welland, by Stamford; y Came 
bridge; Thames, by 4, Windfor, 
and London; Medway, by Chatham; 
Ex, 1 Exeter. J 
es | 
| 2. Coniſton Meer. e. Keſwick Lake. 


3. Winander Meer. 


_ — — 


— — ta 


| BAYS, CRBEKS, Kc... 
a. The Walk. f, St. Bride's Bay. 


b. The Do 
. f LE 


& T 
d. Briſtol Channel. i. Bay of Morecambe 
J- Solway Frith, 


e. Milford Haven. 


2 CAPIS. 


7. Spit „ia Hampſhire. 
8. 85 Alban's Head. 2 
9. The Race of Fortland. 

to. Start Point. 

11. Lizard Point. 


2. Land's End. 
13. Hartland Point. 


14. St. David's Head. 
I 5- Holy Head. 

16, Orme's Head. 
17. Formby Point. 


18. St Bee's Head. 


a a0 — 


SMALL ISLANDS, 
k. en 


15 fa 
of Wight; New) 
4 "Landy Iſland. 3 
o. Angleſey ; Holyhead, er-, 
p. Iſle of Man; Peel, Douglas, Soder, 
q. Walney Iſland. 
The Scilly I's lie about ten leagues to 
the Weſt of Land's End. 


MOUNTAINS, 


The whole of Wales is a mountainous 
_—_ 8 the Snowdon in Caernarvom, 
4 mmon in Montgomeryſhire, 
are diſtinguiſhed b their height. The 
ridge ef hills w runs from the 
borders of Scotland to the very heart 
aptly, called the Engliſh Appennines 3 

the moſt elevated parts of them ate the 
Pendl, between Lancaſhire and York- 


The Skiddaw in Cumberland too is re» 
markable for its altitude. Beſides theſe 
there are the Malvern Hills, between 
Herefordſhire and Wayne A oy and 


- the Mendip Hills in $omerſetſhire. 
The Cheviot Hills form a 


ber, an arm of the ſea, by Hull; 


ſhire, and the Peak in Derbyſhire. | 


„ AAA... 


— 


QUESTIONS FOR EXERCISE ON THE Mar OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


1. Which is the largeſt, and which the ſmalleſt county 
| in England? | 
. On what river does the Metropolis ſtand ? 


. What town ſtands in the Northern extremity of this | 


| Map? 
What name is given to its moſt Weſterly cape ? 


By what ſtrait is it ſeparated from Caernarvonſhire? 
. It a line be drawn from Berwick to the Land's end, 
what counties will be croſſed by it? 
What two rivers would you have to croſs in travelling 
by the moſt direct way from Liverpool to Flint ? 
9. Opposite to what county does the Iſle of Wight lie? 


2 

3 

4+ 

5 Is not one of the Welſh counties an Iſland? 
7 

8 


10. Where is Canterbury? 
11. Which of the circuits includes the greateſt number of 


counties ? 


| 12, Enumerate the counties of England and Wales which 


have no ſea-coaſt ? 


3. What counties lie on the Thames ? 
44. Does not a river form the principal part of the boun- 


dary between Durham and Y orkshire ? 

Where are the Downs! | 

Is Wincheſter a ſea- port? 

. What is the county town of Cornwall ? 

. In what part of Warwickſhire does Stratford-upon- 
Avon lie? 


19. Which are the principal towns in Northamptonſhire ? 
20. What county lies on Solway Frith ? 

21. In what county is Llandaff? | 

22. There are three towns in the neighbourhood of each 


other, on the Eaſtern coaſt of Kent, what are their 
names ? 


23. Through what counties does the Severn flow? 


W hat counties border on Scotland ? 


24- 
2 $: Of what county is Exeter the principal town ? 
20. 


What are the other towns of note in the ſame pro- 
vince ? 


27. Into what river does the Trent fall ? 
28. The Bay of- Caernarven is formed by four of the 


Welſh counties, name thcm ? 


29. wy what counties is Oxfordſhire surrounded ? 


the town of Buckingham lie nearly in the centre 
of the county of the same name ? 


31. Where is Torbay ? 
32. How do you call that remarkable point of land in 


which Yorkſhire terminates to the South Eaſt ? 


33. Is there any great inequality in the ſize of Notting- 


hamfhire and Derbyſhire ! 


34. There is one county in England, and another in Wales 
remarkable for having each a detached part, what 


are their names? 


3 5 What county hes nor North of Middleſex ? 
3 . 


In what circuit is Somerſetſhire included? 
How does Weſtmoreland lie from Lancaſhire * 


Where is Milford Haven ? 


38 What river paſſes Monmouth? 
39 


40. Name the two principal points of land in Kent? 
41. Does Hastings lie on the fea-coaſt? 


Is Bath an inland town ? 


2. | 
8 On what river does Stamford ſtand? 


44. What notable mountain is there in Caernarvonſhire 


. To what counties does the Wye ſerve as a bounda 
. Is Whitby on the Eaſtern or Weſtern coaſt of Er 


Where are the Mendip Hills? 

. What cape is that not far from Scarborough ? 
In what county is Beachy Head? R 
. Which is the moſt Weſterly town in this Map? 
Does the Ifle of Man lie nearer England or Ireland? 
Where is Lundy Iſland ? | PG 
What do you call that ſmall cluſter of Iſlets which 


1 


lies off the coaſt of Northumberland ? | 


What town is that which ſtands on Winander Meer? 
. Where is the ſource of the Dee? 


. How are the two towns of Newcaſtle diſtinguiſhed 


from each other ? 


. Is not Portſmouth peculiarly ſituated ? 
. What town in Cheſhire lies cloſe to the border of 


Lancaſhire ? 


Is not there a town in Lancaſhire which has the same 


reference to the boundaries between thoſe two 
counties ? 


. What town in Worceſterſhire lies next to Birmingham 


* 


in this map? 


Where is Chicheſter? 

Which is the moſt Northerly town in Shropſhire ? 

. Does Harwich ſtand on the Lea ? 

What county is enelosed by Cambridgeſhire, Bedford- 


ſhire, and Northamptonſhire ? 


rv? 
land? 975 


How many counties does Wales contain? 
In what part of Lancaſhire does its capital ſtand ? 
. Which are the two counties that are not included in 


any circuit ? 


. What part ef the boundary of Staffordſhire is moſt 


Irregular ? | 


Through what counties do the two Avons flow? 
. Where is Ipſwich ? | 
Ho do you call the broad Eſtuary in the neighbour- 


hood of Lynn ? 


. In what county is Weymouth ? 

. Where 1s Plymouth ? | | 

In what part of Worceſterſhire does Eveſham lie? 
What town of Yorkſhire ſtands neareſt to Derbyſhire ? 
There are two towns in Wiltſhire which are nearly 


Eaſt and Weſt from each other, what are their names? 


On which side of the Iſle of Angleſey does Beaumaris 


ſtand ? 


. What town lies oppoſite to it in Caernarvonſhire ? 
What is the principal town in Merionethſhire ? 
. Beſides Hertford what town of note is there in the 


ſame county ? 


. Briſtol ſtands in two counties which are they? 
. There are two points in this map where four of the 


midland counties unite, what are the names of thoſe 
counties ? 


. There is a part in the Eaſt of Cheſhire which nearly 


correſponds in ſhape with the Peninſula formed b 
the Dee and Merſey, to what counties is that 150 
contiguous ? 


. Where is Yarmouth ? 


\Ma 
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SCOTLAND. 


HY 


' REFERENCES TO THE MAP OH SCOTLAND. !- 


COTLAND is 
every other fide it is withet'by 


indentations of its ſhores are, 


Solway Frith. 


F. Wigtown 


0, Cromartie Frith, P. Murray Frith. ©. Frith of Tay, and R. Frith of Forth. 


| 


J. Spinie. 


The moſt general diviſion 
| They are as follotus; 
sHiREs. TOWNS, SHIRES. TOWNS, 
A, Cathneſs. Thurſo, Anſtruther, 
W1ck. | Dyſart, 
B. Sutherland. Strathy, Kirkaldy, 
| Dog Noch. Dumfermline, 
C. Roſs. Tayne, Aberdour, 
yy DiIxcwALIL, Burnt Iſland, 
Fortroſe. wy Inverkythen. 
D. Cromartie.  CROMARTIE. | T. Renfrew, Greenock, 
E. Inverneſs. INvERNESS, | | Port Glaſgow, 
| Culloden,  RENFREW, 
Fort Auguſtus, Paiſley. 
Fort William, or; U. Lanerk, or GLasGow, 
Inverlochy. Clydeſdale, _ Rutherglen, 
F. Nairn. NAIRN. Hamilton, 
G. Elgin, or Mur- ELGIN, | EANERK. 
RE, - | Forres. V. Linlthgow, LinLtitacow, 
H. Banff Cullen, = Queensferry. 
BAMFF. W. Edinburgb, or Leith, 
I. Aberdeen. Fraſerburgh, Mid Lothian. Muſſelburgh, 
Strathbogie, EDINBURGH, the 
Peterhead, capital, 
Old Meldrum, Dalkeith. _ 
Inverury, IX. Haddington,or North Berwick, 
Kintore, E ai Lothian. Dunbar, 
ABERDEEN, | HADDINGTON. 
J. Kincardin, or KINCARDIN, V. Berwick, or Dunſe, h 
Mearns. Stonehive, Mer ſe, or Lau- LAUuPDER. 
INvERBERVY. derdale. 5 
K. For far, or An- Brechin, Z. Peebles, or PEEBLEs. 
8 Montroſe, Tuc edale. 
FoRF AR, | 4. Selkirk, SELKIBRK. 
Aberbrothick, B. Roxburgh, or Kelſo, 
| Dundee. Tiviotdale. Melroſs, 
L. Perth. Dunkeld, 1 | 
Blair, C. Air. altcots, 
Scoon, Irwin, 
PERTH, Kilmarnock, 
Dumblain. AIR, | 
M. Argyle. Dunſtaffnage, Mayboll. 
INVERARY, D. Wigtown. WicTrown, 
Killonmer, Port Patrick, 
Campbeltown, in Stranraer, 
the Peninſula of. Whitehorn. 
Cantire. E. Kircudbright, KigcuDBRIGHT: | 
N. Bute, and I. RorhsAx. F. Dum fries. DuurRikEs, 
Arran. Annan. 
O. Dumbarton. DUMBARTON, | G. The Ortney, and Kirkwall, in the 
P. Stirling. STIRLING, H. Shetland Iſles. former, Skalloway 
Falkirk. 1! and Larwick, in 
Q. Clackmanan. Alloa, 1 the latter. 
0  CLACKMANAN, | | | 
and Culroſs to the | e 
South of the latter. | * 
R. Kinroſs, KINROsSs. RIVERS. 
S. Fife. Coupar, 
ST. ANDREWS, a. Spey. c. Dee. 
Falkland, b. Don. d. Tay. 


l 


ſeparated from England (the Southern part of the iſland of Great Britain) by g. the river Tweed, and the Cheviot, or Tiviot Hills; on 
the Sea, to the Eaſt by the German, or Britiſh, 9d 16.th Mat. and We "by the A a 
Bay. X. Glenluce Bay, L. The Frith of Clyde. 


tlantic Ocean. The principal of 
Loch Fyn. V. | rpm Frith 


* 


Scotland is into the counties North and South of the Forth, of which there are fifteen of the former, and eighteen of the latter. 


e, Fort. - g. Tweed, 
F. Clyde. | ; 
— — — — —— 
LAKES, OR Lochs. $1277 
5. Shin. E. Tay. 
7. Neſs. "” AM 


BY m. Lomond. 
Beſides the Orkney and Shetland Iſles 
there are a great number to the 
Weſt of Scotland called collectively 
the Hebrides, or Weſtern Ifles, of 
which the following are the prin- 
cipal : | 


| a. Lewis, or Harris, belonging to Roſs 


Shirt; Stornaway. 
bd. ye. *. - 
c. North Uist; ». Lochmaddy, and 
d. South Uiſt, all belonging to Inver- 


eh 
e. of. 


i. Tona, or St. Columb Kill. 

j. Jura. 

k. Ifla, or IIla, all except St. Kilda 
reckoned with Argyle Shire. 


£ — — 

| CAPES. 

Mull of Galloway. 

Fairland Point. 

Mull of Cantire. 

Oreby Point, or Butt of the Lewis. 

Cape Wrath, 

6. Strathy Head. 

Dunnet Head. 

Dungſby Head, near which is 

Johnny Grot's Houſe. 

9. Farbet Neſs. 

10. Kinnaird's Head. 

11. Fife Neſs. 

12. St. Abb's Head. 

The principal Straits are, Pentland 

Frith, between Cathneſs and the 

Orkneys, and the Minch, between 

Lewis and Skye. | 

Scotland is in general mountainous, 
and amongſt the chief ridges are, 
the Grampian, which ſtretch al- 
moſt acroſs the country, from 
Aberdeen to Argyleſhire ; - the 
Pentland Hills ran through Lo- 
thian, and join thoſe of Twee- 
dale; Berwick is croſſed by the 
Lammer- Muir Mountains ; and the 
Cheviot, or Tiuiot Hills, as was 
before obſerved, ſeparate Scotland 
from England, 


rn 


1 


I 


2. 
3. 


5 
8. 
b 4 


. Of what 
What lake is that in the neighbourhood of Elgin? 
What town lies at the head of Cromartie Frith ? 


QUESTIONS FOR EXERCISE ON THE MAP OF SCOTLAND. 


What is the name of the moſt Northerly promontory 
in this Map ? 

What Cape lies next to the Weſtward of it? 

What Strait lies between theſe Capes and the Ork- 
ney Iſlands? 

What town in Scotland has the leaſt Longitude ? 

Oppolite to what Shire does the iſland of Mull lie? 

Which of the Hebrides lies moſt to the Weſt? 

In what Shire is Cape Wrath ? 

Through what counties does the river Clyde flow ? 

What are the principal towns on its banks? | 

The river Spey ſerves as a boundary to two counties 
for a conſiderable diſtance, what are their names ? 


What towns in this Map ſtand neareſt Fife Neſs ? 
By what counties is Peebles ſurrounded ? 


hat are the boundaries of Selkirkſhire ? 


How many of the counties of Scotland border upon 


England? | 
Which is the moſt Southerly Cape of Scotland ? 


One of the rivers of Scotland is remarkable for pre- 
ſerving an Eaſterly direction throughout the whole | 


of its courſe, what is its name? 


On what Lake does Fort Auguſtus ſtand ? 
Two of the Shires in the North of Scotland may be 


conſidered as agrees; ſituated, in conſequence 
of each being bounded only by a ſingle county, 
what are their names ? 


Does St. Andrews ſtand on the ſea-coaſt ? 


Is Dunbar an inland town ? 


What town in this Map is ſituated neareſt to Ireland? 


Which of the counties of Scotland have no ſea-coaſt ? 
What towns ſtand on the Tay ? 

In what county is Loch Lomond ? 

Where is Culloden ? 


. Lock Shin, and Dornoch Frith, ſeparate two Shires, 


what are their names ? 


What counties lie on the Frith of Forth? 


In what direction does the Iſland of Jura lie from Iſla? 


What is the principal town of that iſland of which 


Oreby point forms the Northern extremity? 


. In what province is Kilmarnock ? 
. What is the name of the capital of all Scotland ? 
In Cathneſsſhire there is a town and a cape of the 


ſame name, how do you call them ? 
Where is Falkirk? 
Is Aberbrothick on the Sea ? 
What is the name of that arm of the fea on which 
1 flands ? 
h 


Ire is Inverbervy the principal town ? 


One of the towns of Roxburgh lies on the confines 
of Berwick, what is its name ? 


Whether is the Eaſtern, or Weſtern coaſt of Scot- 


land the more irregular ? 


. In what Shire is Loch Tay ? 
What town lies exactly North of Edinburgh? 
- Enumerate the four ſmalleſt counties of Scotland? 


| 


45- 
. Of what county does the Bay of Glenluce form one 


44. At which extremity of Loch Au does Killonmes 


ſtand ? F 
Is not there a remarkable Peninſula in the ſame coun- 


„ 1 


of the indentations? | 


; 80 what county is Roſsſhire limited to the North? 
0 


w is the iſland of Iona, or St. Columb Kill 


ſituated * | 
What is the latitude of Wigtown ? 


What is the difference of longitude between Edin- 


burgh, and Fort William? 


Under what parallel does Inverkythen lie? 
There are three towns laid down in this Map, which 


all lie under, or near the Meridian of 4%, wha 
are their names ? | 


What is the name of that large iſland, which lies 


ire ? 


between the Uiſts and Roſs 


What is the name of that town in Fife, which has 


noon at the ſame moment of time with Edin- 
burgh? 


What are the principal towns in Bamffshire? 
In what part of the Oey the Grampian Hills? 
. What is the name of that 1 


nd, which together with 


Bute makes a county 


What mountains are thoſe in Berwickſhire ? 
. How much does Kircudbright differ from Fort Wil- 


liam in latitude ? 


. On what Frith is Annan ſituated ? | 
In what direction does Irwin lie from Air? 
What are the principal towns in the largeſt of the 


Shetland Iſlands? 


. Where is Forres ? 


What is the name of the river which paſſes Inve- 
rury ? | 


. How does Brechin lie from Montroſe ? 
What town lies immediately oppoſite to Culloden 


on the other fide of Murray Frith? 


. Of what county is Wick the capital ? 
There is a town in Roſs, and another in Sutherland, 


which ſtand on the oppoſite ſhores of a Frith, 
what are their names, and the name of the Frith ? 


Which is the narroweſt, and which the broadeſt part 


of Scotland ? 


What county is that which is nearly bounded by 


Perthſhire ? 


. How is the remaining part of its limits ſupplied ? 
What is the principal town of Bute ? 
- Where is Kinnaird's Head * 


W hat town ſtands neareſt to it ? 


. How © 799 call that town which lies on the iſthmus 


in Wigtown ? 


. Where are the Lammer-Muir Mountains? 
There is a town in Roxburgh, which ſtands at the 


confluence of two rivers, what is its name ? 


What province is penetrated by Lock Fyn ? 
In what county has the Clyde its ET 
- Where is the town of Saltcots ? 
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| REFERENCES TO THE MAP. OE EIL 


RELAND is divided into four Providces, viz. ULSTER, containing nine counties ; Leneren, including 
tweive ; ConnaucHrt, conſiſting of five; and MunsTER fix counties. 


IN ULSTER ARE, 
| "os TOWNS. 
A. Donegal, alſo Raphoe, 
called Tyrconnel. Lirroxp, 
Donegal, 
Ballyſhannon. 
Coleraine, 
LoNDONDERRY. 
Connor, 
CarRIcKFERGUS. 


B. Londonderry. 
C. Antrim. 


INNISKILLEN. 
OMAGH, 
8 annon, 
logher. 
— wag 
CAvAN. 
MoNnNAGHAN. 
Charlemont, 
AR MACH. 
Donaghadee, 
Hillborough, 
Dromore, 
DowNnPATRICK. 
' Newry. 
LEINST ERA. 
LonGFoRD, 
Ardagh. 
MULLINGAR), 
Athlone, 
Athboy, 


Carlingford, 
Dundalk, 
Louth, 
Dnxocuzpa. | 
PHILIPSTOWN. 
Portarlington, 
MARYBOROUGH. 
DvBLIN, capital. 
Naas, 

Kildare, 

ATHY. 
WickLow. 
Axklow. 
KILEKENNV. 
CARLow, 


D. Fermanagh. 
E. Tyrone, 
F. Cavan. 


G. Monaghan. 
H. . Armagh. 


I. Down. 


J. Longford. 
K. Weſi Meath. 
L. Eaft Meath. 


M. Louth. 


N. King's county. 
O. Queen's county. 


P. Dublin. 
Q. Kildare. 
R. Wicklow. 


8. Kilkenny. 
T. Carlow. 


| - 


| 


| 


I 


I 
| U. Wexford. 


L v. Mayo, z. the 


Z. Apis, 


| E. Cork. 


TOWNS 
Leighlin. 
Ros, 
WEXFORD. 
Com N AUCH. 


COUNTIES | 


CASTLEBAR. 
 BALLINROBE> 
SLIGO. 
Leitrim, 
CARRICK. 
Tuam, 
GALWAY, 
Clonfert. 
RosCoMMON. 
MuNSTER. 
ExNIs, 
Killaloe, 
Clare. 
- L1IMERICK. 
Caſhel, 
Tipperary, 
CLONMEL. 
Arqdfert, 
TRALEE, 
Dingle. 
Youghall, | 
Corx, 
Cloyne, | 
Kinſale, 
Roſs. 
WATERFORD, 
_ Liſmore, 


Mullet. 


W. 8 Gov. 
X. Leitrim. 


V. Galway. 


A. Clare. 


B. Limerick. 
C. Tipperary. 


. Kerry. 


F. Waterford. 


— 


This ifland is waſhed by the Atlantic 
to the North and Weſt; it gives the 
name of Iriſh Sea G. to the upper part 
of the Channel which feparates it 
from Great Britain; the lower part 
from Cardigan Ba 'being called St, 
George's nnd. H. The in- 
3 of the land are very nu- 
merous, all its coaſts abounding 
with convenient Bays and Harbours, 

The principal of if which are, the Bays of 

Carrickfergus, Carlmgford, 

Strangford, in the | Dundalk, 


Killala. © 7 


E 4 1 of H 


Dublin, | Wexford, | 
Waterford, Sligo, 
Youghall, | | Donegal; 
2 | | Cork, and 
Tralee, Kinfale. 
| Galway, gr Ii * Fe. 8 
CA ESE. 3 
LY Nl | 6. Mizen Head 
Hoar Head. Kerry Point. 
2. Fair Head. Cape Lean, o1 
3. Howth Head. | Loop Head. 
4. Carnſore Point. 9. Achill Point 
| 5- Cape Clear. #4 4: 


LOUGHS, OR LAKES: 


a. Swilly./ e. Earn, 
6. Foyle. F. Allen. 
c. Fin. g. Derg. 
d. Neagh. 

RIVERS, 
55. Bann m. Nure, or Noire. 
i. ＋ I. Suir, ane 
J. Liffy. |} p Blackwater. 
E. Shannon 7. New Canal. 
{. Barrow 


The following are a few of the ſmall 


iflands which lie off the coaſt 8 
Treland : 4 ins 


q- Enniſtrahull. 

r. Rathlin. 

8. Magee. 

The chief MounTains in Ireland, 
are thoſe of Mourne in Down. 

About eight miles from Colerain, on 
the ſea-coaſt, is that great natural 
curiolity the Giant's auſeway. 

Amongſt the numerous Bogs in this 

country, that of Allen, in the 


t. Killen 


5 and . 
u. Achill. , 


county f Down, Drogheda. 


markable. 


x 


county of Kildare, is the moſt 8 


- 


t. What is the Sea called which ſeparates Ireland from | 


14. In what province is the county of Sligo ? 
IS. 


16, What is the name of that lake which penetrates into 
the county of Donegal? 
Where is the Biſhopric of Clogher? « 


- Are there an which have no ſea-coaſt ? 
Which of the rivers of Ireland ſerves as the boun- | 


12. What river forms the communication between Lough 


What towns ſtand on the river Barrow ? 


, What are the counties in the province of Munſter, 


. V 
. What is _ the direct diſtance between Marybo- 


. What is the Latitude of Wicklow? 

. What is the Longitude of Tralee ? | 
In what direction does Cavan lie from Kilmore ? 

. Does the Shannon flow through any part of the pro- 


. What county lies Southward from Longford ? 


Where is Belfaſt? RY 
What is the relative ſituation of Clare and Ennis? 


In what county is Lough Fin? 


QUESTIONS FOR EXERCISE.ON THE MAP OF IRELAND. 


Great Britain? CF 

Which parts of the two iſlands are moſt contiguous? 

How is Ireland environed to the North and Weſt ? 

In what county is Fair Head ? © ol 

Which is the moſt Southerly Cape lie 

What county of Ireland ftretches fartheſt Weſtward? 

Which of the counties are moſt encompaſſed by wa- 
ter ? | 


to the greateſt number of counties? | 
On what river does the Metropolis ſtand ? | 
What counties are viſited by that river? 


Neagh and the Ocean 
What 7 is ſeparated from Limerick by the river 
Shannon 


What town is that which ſtands on the narrow paſ- 
ſage between the two broader parts of one of the 
lakes of Ireland ? | 


Name the four counties which ſhare the coaſt of | 


Lough Neagh ? 
What river paſſes Clonmel ? 


which border on that of Leinſter, and thoſe of 

Leinſter which lie contiguous to them ? 

what county is the Archbiſhoprick of Tuam? 
What river falls into the ſea below Drogheda ? 
what other counties is Queen's County environed? 
hat county is ſeparated from Kilkenny by the river 


Barrow ? 
Does the town of Cork ſtand on the ſea- ſhore? 


rough and Kilmore ? 


vince of Ulfter? . 


The paſſage into one of the Bays on the Weſt of 
Ireland is guarded by a number of small iſlands, - 
what 1s its name ? Wa 


37- 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 


43. 
44. 
45. 


With what other Lake does it communicate by 
means of a river? |; Kos . 

What town is neareſt to the 1 Allen? 

What is the name of the moſt Southerly town of 

Ireland laid down in this map ? 1 

How many degrees does Lifford differ from Down- 
Patrick in Longitude ? 25 

Which of the towns inſerted in this Map is ſituated 
moſt Northerly ? 


There is a town in Kerry the longitude of which 


exceeds that of Donaghadee 4*, what is its 
name? | 

Enumerate the towns which ſtand on the banks of 
the Shannon ? 


What towns in the Welt of Ireland give names to 


their neighbouring Bays? 
There are two towns in Ireland very ſimilar in name, 
pouit out in what the names differ, and mention 
the county in which each ſtands ? 


. How many degrees of Latitude is Dundalk to the 


North of Liſmore ? 


. Of what county is Mullingar the principal town ? 
„What is the name of the river which 
and the name of the town near to which it falls 


pafſes Trim, 


into the ſea ? 


. In what county has the Shannon its principal fource? 
. Where does the river Suir take its riſe ? 

Which is the moſt Weſterly town in this Map? 
How many counties does the province of Leinſter 


contain 67 


The three principal towns of one county lie near] 


North and South of each other, what are their 


names ? 


. There are two towns of the name of Roſs, in what 


county is each fituated ? 


One of the Bays on the Eaſtern coaſt of Ireland is 


formed by a curiouſly ſhaped Peninſula, what is 
the name of the Bay, and what town ſtands on 
the Peninſula ? 


There is another Peninſula on the oppolite coaſt, 


very ſimilar in form to the laſt- mentioned, by what 
name is it diſtinguiſhed ? 


Is there any inſtance in the diviſions of this map, of 


four counties having one common point of union? 


58. Imagining yourſelf at the point where the three 


counties of Weſt Meath, Eaſt Meath, and Kil- 
dare unite, and with your face to the South, 
which of them would lie to the right hand, which 
to the leſt, and which before you? 


In what part of its courſe does the Liffy take a North 


Eaſt direction? 


What are the principal capes on the North of Ireland? 
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I. ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS FOR EXERCISE ON THE MAP OF THE WORLD. 


Five: viz. one Torrid, two eats and two Frigid 

Forty-ſeven. 

One hundred and eighty. 

ve, the tropic of Cancer, and the Arctic polar Circle. 
inety degrees. 

Ninety. 

The Southern Temperate Zone. 

Forty-three degrees each. 

They are called Peninfulas, becauſe they are very near- 
ly ſurrounded by the Ocean, 

Cape Horn is more than 20? nearer the South pole, 
than the Cape of Good Hope. 


Between * and Africa. 


It is croſſed nearly in the middle by the Equator. 


. The Ladrone, or Marian Iſles. | 
They lie in the Atlantic Ocean, between n 37 and 45 


degrees of North Lat. and 200 and 3o* Weſt Lon. 

In the Northern Hemiſphere between che parallel of 
20 and the Tropic. 

No: there is not any part of Europe included i in the 
Torrid Zone. 

In the Northern Frigid Zone. 

Sailing Weſtward, the Society Iſlands would be firſt 
met with, as the New Hebrides lie beyond the 


Meridian of 180?, and conſequently are in Eaſt 


Longitude. 
"eſt of Aſia. ; 
It is an inland Sea unconnected with any other. 


About 34* Welt. 
: There is conſiderably more land in the Northern, than 


in the Southern Hemiſphere. 
Aſia. 
Africa is more than three times as large as Europe. 
By the Atlantic Ocean. 
No: they are ſeparated by Bhering's Straits. 
That which joins North and South America. 


th ifty degrees Eaſt. 


Principally by the Riphean Mountains and the rivers 
Don and Wolga. 


It is divided nearly into two parts by that circle. 
. Between the parallels of Ten and Forty degrees South 


Latitude. 


The Weft India Hands lie between North and 
South America, within the limits of 10? North | 


Latitude, and the Tropic of Cancer. 


. No: a ſmall part of its'Southern end ſtretches into 


the Southern Temperate Zone, 


. The 3 of N 
The Caribbean "ts 
. The Sea of Corea. 


. Luconia. 

. About thirty-two degrees, or 2224 miles, | 

. Where it is croſſed by the parallel of 10* N. Latitude. 
From North to South. _ | 

. Hudſon's Bay, and Baffin's * 

. Twenty degrees Eaſt. 

. One hundred and twenty. 

. In the Ethiopic Ocean. : 

The Meridian 10 Weſt of London. 

The Tropic of Capricorn. 


. Ceylon. 
On that coaſt in the North of Afia, which lies en 


Bhering's Straits; in ſome of the Friendly iflands ; 
at the moſt Eaſter! cape of New Zealand, and all 
other places which lie under the Meridian of 180®. 


Their difference of Longitude is ſixty degrees; and 


conſequently the difference of time, reckoning fif- 
teen degrees of Longitude to an hour, will be 
four hours. 


The Eaſtern fide of the Ifland of Newfoundland. 
Borneo. 

Something more than ſeventy degrees. 

. They lie at the Eaſtern entrance into the Gulph of 


Mexico, between the continent of North Ame- 
rica, and the Weſt India iſlands. 


About thirty degrees. 
The Southern end of the iſland of Japan has noon 


twenty hours before the moſt Weſterly point in 
North America: confequently, when 4x is six 
o' Clock at the latter, it muſt be two in the after- 
noon at the former, but of a different day; that 
is, if it were ſix in the evening of Saturday at 
the latter, it muſt be two in afternoon of 
Sunday at the former. 


. The Arabian Sea. 


New Guinea. 


The German Sea. 


The iſland of Spitzbergen. 


. New Zealand. 
. The Red Sea ſeparates Africa from a part of Aſia. 


The Bay of * | 
The Gulph, or of Siam. 
America. 


Between Europe and Aſia. 


— 
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II. ANSWERS. TO THE QUESTIONS. FOR EXERCISE. ON THE MAP OF EUROPE. 
4. By the Mediterranean Sea. 


a It j joins Aſia in the Eaſt. 


The Riphean Mountains, and the rivers Wolga and 
Don lie in that quarter. 


Much more irregular in _ropertion to its extent. 
B 


„ 
6. 


e Coaſts of Spain and Morocco are ſeparated only 
by the narrow Strait of Gibraltar. 
e North. 


5 * 
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7. Yes: and the moſt remarkable are thoſe of the 
men, or Crim Tartary, and the Morea in Tur- | 
key; Denmark and Italy too are Peninſulas, and 


26. 
27. 


174 


Cri- 


the countries of Sweden and Norway, taken toge- 


ther, as well as Spain and Portugal, have this form | 


Ruſha. 


Ves: the White Sea. 


The paſſage into the Baltic Sea is divided into three 
flraits, 
which there are ſeveral ſmaller iſlands. 


, Conſtantinople. The Boſphorus, which lies between 


it and the Aſiatic ſhore, is very narrow. 


. Thoſe laid down in this map are Ratiſbon, Vienna, 


Preſburg, Buda, Belgrade, N icopoli, and Siliſtria. 

Switzerland is ſeparated from France, Germany, and 
Italy, by the Alps. _ | 

Theſe are the Rhine and the Rhone ; the former of 
which, after” traverſing the Eaſtern fide of Ger- 
many, croſſes the United Provinces, and falls 
into the German Sea: the latter takes a Southerly 
direction, and after paſſing Lyons, falls into the 
Mediterranean, at ſome diſtance Weſt of Marſeilles 

The iſland of Candia. 

Switzerland and Hungary have no ſea-coaſt, and 
Poland very little. 


On the Tiber. 
Great Britain. 


Cape North, Statt, Lindenas, or Naze of N 2 
Uſhant, Ortegal, Finiſterre, St. Vincent, de 
Gates, de Palos, Spartavento, Matapan, and Cape 
Paſſaro, the Southern promontory of the iſland of 
Sicily. 1 

Three: the Loire, the Charente, and the Garonne. 


. The Gulph of Bothnia. 
. Amſterdam, and Lyons nearly. 


. No: the latitude of Gibraltar, one of its more Sou- 


thern points, is more than 359. 


A conſiderable part of Norway, the tract of Sweden 
ornea, and the whole 


on each ſide of the river 
of the Northern coaſt of Ruſſia, except what is 
waſhed by the lower part of the White Sea. 


Copenhagen the capital of Denmark ſtands on the 


Eaſtern coaſt of the iſland of Zealand, nearly 
oppoſite to Lunden. 


The River Nieper ſeparates Poland from Ruſſia. 


Archangel, at the mouth of the Dwina; Stockholm, 
at the entrance into the lake Maler; Tornea, at 
the mouth of the river of the ſame name; St. 
Peterſburgh, on the paſſage between lake Ladoga, 
and the Gulph of Finland; Riga, at the mouth 
of the Dwina; Dantzick and Elbing, at ſepa- 
rate mouths of the Viſtula; Hamburg, not far 
from the mouth of the Elbe; Antwerp, on the 
Scheldt ; Havre- de- grace, below where the Seine 


falls into the Sea; and Rouen, a little higher up; 


the iſlands of Zealand and Funen, beſides | 


K A. * 


No: the 
. Yes; they are ſeparated by the Dofrian mountains. 

. The Scagen, or Scaw. 5 

. The lakes of Ruſſia and Sweden are the largeſt. 

. Niſhney Novogorod. 

The Orkney and Shetland Iſles. 

In the North of Germany, on the river Spree, a 


| 49. 
About fifteen degrees. . 
It flows from Weſt to Eaſt, and falls into the Gulph 


59. 


60. 
61. 


Nantes, near the confluence of tho Loire with the 
ſea; Rochfort, at the entrance into the Charente; 

O porto, at the mouth of the Douro; and Liſbon, 

of the Tagus; Rome a little way up the Tiber; 
Bielgorod, at the mouth of the Nieſter ; and Ocza- 

kow, at that of the Nieper. 


The Straits of Dover. 
This is the caſe with the Archipelago. 


Two in the afternoon. 


About thirty degrees. 
. The Seine. 
. Twenty degrees. 


Cracow, Warſaw, Thorn, Culm, Marienburg, 
7 and Dantzick. | | 
bro diſcharges itſelf into the Mediterranean 


branch of the Elbe. 


. Iceland. | IR, 

It lies at a ſmall diſtance to the North of it. 

. Yes: between France and Spain. 

. The more Southerly is called the Dardanelles, or 


Helleſpont, or Straits of Gallipoli; and that which 
leads to the Black Sea, the Boſphorus of Thrace, 
or Straits of Conſtantinople. 


. To the North of it. 
Buy the Straits of Bonifacio. 
The Hecla, in Iceland; the Veſuvius, near Naples; 


the Etna in Sicily; and Stromboli, one of the 
Lipari Iles. 
Ortegal, Finiſterre, de Gates, and de Palos. 


of Venice, or Adriatic Sea. | 


. Dreſden and Hamburg. 

. Into the Baltic. 

. The Bay of Taranto. a 

The Onega and Ladoga, beſides ſome ſmaller ones. 


They lie between the North of Ruſſia and Aſia. 


. That between Zealand and the continent is called 


the Sound; the one hetween that iſland and Funen, 
the Great Belt; and the remaining one the Little 
Belt. 5 


Madrid, the capital of Spain, is ſituated more nearly 


b 


in the centre of the kingdom, than any other 


principal city in Europe. 

Ruſſia to the Eaſt; Turkey and Hungary to the 
South; Germany to the Weſt; and Pruſſia to 
the North Weſt. 

Malta. 

Preſburg. 


_ 
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III. ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS FOR EXERCISE ON THE MAP OF ASIA. 


1. No: Malacca, its moſt Southerly Peninſula, termi- | 4. Nearly half of Arabia, a conſiderable portion of In- 
doſtan, almoſt the whole of India Eaſt of the 


nates about a degree North of the Equator. 


2. Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, and Gilolo. 
3. Yes. 


F 


Ganges, and a narrow tract in the South of China. 
By far the greateſt part of it. 


os 


6, 


SH 


9. K Corea, and Malacca. The Mogul's 
Empire too is frequently called a Peninſula, and | 
Arabia approaches ſtill nearer to that deſcription, 

I0. The former is called the Coaſt of Coromandel, and 
the latter the Coaſt of Malabar, 

11. Aſtracan. 

12. The Levant Sea. | 

13. Iſpahan is the capital of Perſia 


Into the Ba 
. A little to the Eaſt of Aleppo. 

The Straits of Ormus. 

. Medina. 

Tobolſkoi. | 

. Theſe are Kamtſchatka, Awatchka, and Bolſchereſksi. 
The Kurile Iſles. 


Arabia. 
Siberia. 


By Weſtern Tartary to wR Faſt Perkia to the South, | 


Georgia to the Weſt, and Siberia to the North. 


Borneo: it is alſo conſidered as the largeſt iſland in 


the World. 


. Mecca, Muſchat, Cambaya, Calcutta, and. Canton. 
. Shiraz. 

. Burza and Smyrna. 

. Malacca has the leaſt, and Ochotſk the greateſt latitude 
- Damaſcus lies North Eaſt from Jeruſalem. 

. Tefhs. 

. Bagdat ſtands on the river er Tigris. 

In 4 Tartary. 

The iſland of C 


lon. 
B Ly Straits of Sunda. 
: Mocha and Aden. 


1 By * Peninſula of Corea, a part of Eaſtern Tar- 


tary and China. 


a Formoſa. 

The river Burampooter. 

. Orenburg. 
. Burza, Samarcand, and Pekin; the ſame may be 


ſaid alſo of Keverum. 


. Pondicherry. 
The Oby, the Jeniſca, and the Lena, all fall 1 into 


the Frozen Ocean. 
of Bengal. 


e Cw — 
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70. 


g Aral, ZaiGan, or Saiſſan, and Balkafi. 
Batavia lies to the Eaſt of Bantam. : 
„ 

. Luconia and Mindanao. 

. Macaſſer is the Capital of Celebes. 

. Between Celebes and N ew Guinea. - 4 
No: Nankin lies near 10? North of the Tropic. 
The Amour. ' 

Into the Sea of Kamtſchatka. 


The Laccadives. 
. To the North it has Georgia, the ee and of 


. Two in the afternoon. 
.. Pondicherry. 
. On the coaſt of Malabar, South of Bombay, and 


46. Syriam ies at a taal diftges e the South of g 


Condahor. 


- The river Indus. 
In the Gulph of Tonquin. 


The Tigris. 
Baſſora 


The former lies to the North of the latter. 

. The river Menan. | | | | 

. Bhering's Iſland lies Eaſt of Kamtlohattia. 

8. Muſchat. a | 
. Candy. | : | 

Of 1 or Weſtern Tarta | 


61. Between the Iſlands of Sumatra and hay 2 | 
62. Hainan. 13 | 
63. 9 has Siberia to the North; Turke; to the 1 | 


eſt; Perſia to the South, and the Caf 
to the Eaſt. | 


the Caſpian Sea, and a part of Weſtern Tartary ; 
it borders on Indoftan to the Eaſt ; its. Southern 

coaſt is waſhed by the Gulphs of Ormus and 
Perſia, and Turkey lies on the Welt. 


North of Calicut. 

By Weſtern Tartary, and a corner of Chineſe Tar- 
tary to the North ; China lies to the Eaſt, and 
India Eaſt of the Ganges to the South ; on the 
Weſt it is bounded by the Mogul's Empire. 

Baſſora. 


mmm ü— 


IV. ANSWERS TO THE e 3 FOR EXERCISE ON THE MAP OF AFRICA. 


The Iſthmus of Suez. 
By the Mediterranean Sea. 
. The part of it to the North of the Equator is called 


the Atlantic, and that to the South the F 
Ocean. 


The Eaſtern, or Indian Ocean. 
From Arabia. 

. The Straits of Babel mandel. 

. Cape Bona, in Algiers. | 
That part of it which lies North of the Equator ex- 


2 


ceeds the other conſiderably in extent. 


The greater part of it lies in the Torrid Zone. 
. Socotra lies oppoſite to Cape Guardafui. 

. Madagaſcar. 

The & 
Ves: the Iſland of St. Thomas. 


omora Iſles. 


Anaboa, or Annabon, and Prince's Iſland. 


18. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
20. 
21. 


The Atlas Mountains. 

Ves: there are the mountains of the Moon, which 
lie in the South of Abyſſinia; the Sierra Leona, 
in the North of Benin; and the Peak of Tene- 
riffe, in the iſland of that name. 

It riſes in Abyſſinia, croſſes Nubia, and after tra- 
verſing Egypt from North to South, falls into 
the Mediterranean. 

Sennaar, Nubia, Thebes, Girge, Geeza, Cairo, 
Damietta, and Alexandria. 

Fez, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, Barca, and Egypt. 

Caffraria, or the Land of the Hottentots, 

By the Cape of Good Hope, the Latitude of 'which 
is about 34* South, and its Longitude 20? "Eaſt. 
The difference of Latitude Aras: Cape Meſurata, 
andthe Cape of Good Hope is 2 aboye 66*, 
and their difference of longitude not more than 4 


40? Weſt Longitude. 


It flows from Eaſt to Weſt, and falls into the Ocean 


below the town of the ſame name. 


. Cape Verd. - 
. That is the caſe with the river Zebec. 
Sierra Leon, Grain Coaſt, Ivory Coaſt, Gold Coaſt, 


Slave Coaſt, and Benin. 


. Taradant, Geeza, and Suez, all lie nearly under the 


parallel of 30%, and Cairo e ſo. 


The iſland of Goree. 

The more Southerly. . 

15 ON Bajador, and Cape Blanco. 
- Fez, 


orocco, Tafilet, Algiers, Tun; Tripoli, 
Benin, Nubia, Loan 


capitals ; the names of the other chief cities have 


no analogy to that of the diviſions to which they | 


| belong. | 

St. Matthew, Aſcenfion, and St. Helena. 

The iſlands of Mauritius and Bourbon, and the town 
of Sofala. 


. The Lake Dambea. 

. Tombut and Caſhna. 
The Cape Verd lands, 
Tegeſſa and 


Thebes, 
Mataman. | 


—_— 


, Benguela, Magadoxa, | 
Monomotopa, and So ala, all give names to their | 


| 


[43 
. Dixan and Melinda, both lic under the Meridjan of 


40. 
41. 
42. 


In Monemugi 5 
The North aſtern part | 
Meſyrado, Palmas, _— de Lo. 


| 4 Two in the afternoon. 


t Dixan. 


4 Oran, 


4 


Taradant and Tolometa. 

Oran and Cape Coaſt Caſtle. | 

The Southern boundary of Benin lies nearly under 
the Equator ; Egypt terminates to the South in a 
line with the Tropic of Cancer, and Monomotapa, 
as well as Mataman, have their Southern boundaries 

wit y in the direction of the Tropic of Capricorn. 


F? This i is the caſe with Alexandria, Cairo, and Gecza. 

. St. Salvador. 

: = and Melinda his neareſt to-the Equator. 

] 

4 Ceuta: Tangier, Sallee, Suz, and Taradant. 

. Between the parallel of 10 South Latitude, and the 


Equator ; and the Meridians of Q and 60 degrees 
Eaft Longitude. . ch 


. On the Water. | 
. The latitude of Taradant is 30? North, and its 


longitude 10* Welt. 


. Sennaar, in Abyſlinia. 


” 
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V. ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS FOR EXERCISE ON THE MAP OF W AND SOUTH AMERICA. 


4 


4 


3 
5 


9. 


o. The on y territory 


11, 


== - 
1 


the Iſthmus of Darien or Panama. 
hey are: being ſeparated from Europe and Africa 
by the Atlantic, and from Aſia by the Pacific 


ceœan. 


3. * America, as far as we know, has al ing lakes 
merica | 


of conſequence, whereas thoſe of Nort 
are numerous. 


Porto-Bello and Panama lie lefs than a degree from 


each other, on oppoſite ſides. of the Iſthmus of 
Darien ; but the whole peninſula of South Ame- 
rica muſt be circumnavigated, to get from the one 
to the other by Sea. 

Acapulco. 

Newfoundland, St. John's, Anticoſti, and Cape Bre- 
ton. 

From the lake Xarayes. 

The mouth of the Amazon lies ena under the 
Equator. 

Sixty degrees North. 

of the Portugueſe on the conti- 
nent is Braſil. 

That to the North takes the name of the Peninſula; 
the more Southerly one is called the Gulph of 
Honduras. 

Cuba. 

Twenty degrees, 


14. Cahfornia. 


15. Winipeg lake, and the lake of the Woods, commu- 


nicate with lake Superior, which is likewiſe con- 


8 with the |: 


ver St. Lawrence receives the waters which flow 
frem all the reſt. 


1 


- — — — 


es Huron, Michi an, Erie, | 
and Ontario ; and it is from, the laſt, that the ri- | 


| 


4 


New England is the moſt 


. Campeac 


. Santa Fee. 

To the Portugueſe. 

It is oppoſite to the coaſt of Chili. | 
9. They are called the Gallapagos. 

ortherly, and 8 
the — Southerly of the United States. 


. Between the parallel of 10 North and the Tropic 


of Cancer. 


Into the Gulph of Mexico. 
. Nearly ten degrees. 


They are called the Bermudas. 
Terre de Labrador, Canada, and Nova Scotia, all 


belong to Great Britain. 


: Thirty degrees. 
: Williamſburg. 
Surinam is the chief town of the Dutch part of 8 
Salvador. | 
In Brazil. 

. The lake Titicaca. 


The province of Terra Firma. 


The Ohio is a branch of the Miſſiſſipi. 
In the Southern part of the province of Old Mexico. 


. Halifax is the capital of Nova Scotia. 
Salvador. 
. Carthagena. 


Lima. 


: This is the cafe with Buenos 1 in Paraguay, and 


the capital of the Iſland of Cape Breton. 
4 lies under the fame Meridian, and con- 


ſequently has noon at the ſame time as New Or- 
leans. 

. Baldivia in South America lies 40 South, and Phi- 
ladelphia the fame number of degrees to the North 


\ 


43- 
St. Jago. 
Cape 
47 
Between the Meridians of. 20? and 30˙. 


A little more than 40 Weſt. 
„The Andes, or Cordilleras. 


SS > 


og 


[ x 1 
of the ator — diſerence R ; 
| 2 5 
42. Cuſco. 


ö 
The river Nuces. 7 | 


St. Sebaſtian. 


Cape St. 32 
The river Parana. 


Theſe are the town of St. Auguſtine, in Eaſt Florida, 


and Cape St. Auguſtine, in Brazil. 


They are nearly Eaſt and Weſt of each other. 


i They lie to the North of de pram 
Mexico. 9. a 1 

. Cape Lucas. 

Ves: the ae al tha North Weſtern coaſt 


of the iſland of Cuba have the "_ BAR on 
the 21ſt of June. 


Through New Mexico. 
. Yes: 


t. Auguſtine. 
In the French part of pts: 


. In the Bay of St. Lawrence. 
Of South Carolina. 


——_——— —_——_— 
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VI. ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS FOR EXERCISE ON THE MAP OF, ENGLAND AND WALES. 


3 


— 


Yorkſhire is the largeſt, and Rutlandſhire the ſmalleſt. 
London ſtands on the river Thames. 
Berwick-upon-Tweed. 


4. The Lands-End. 


1 


3. The Merſe 
9 The Iſle o Wig ht lies at a ſmall diſtance * the | 


Yes: Angleſey is an Iſland. 
the Straits of Menai. 
. eee Cumberland, the Weſtern corner 
of Weſtmoreland, the detached part of Lanca- 
ſhire, the Weſtern extremity of Denbighſhire, 
the Eaſtern part of Caernarvonſhire, nearly the 
middle of Pembrokeſhire, and the Weſtern ter- 
mination of Cornwall. - 


„and the Dee. 
Southern ſide 9 Hampſhire. 


10. Canterbury is in Kent. 


11. 
12. 


13. The 


8 


15. That name is 


The Oxford circuit, which nt eight. 
Derbyſhire, erer ee Shropſhire, Stafford- 
ſhire, Leiceſterſhire, Rutlandſhire, Radnorſhire, 
Brecknockſhire, Herefordſhire, Worceſterſhire, 
Warwickſhire, Northamptonſhire, Huntingdon- 
ſhire, Cambridgeſhire, Wiltſhire, Oxfordſhire, 
Berkſhire, Buckinghamſhire, Bedfordſhire, Hert- 
 fordſhire, Middle ex, and Surry; in all twenty- 
two inland counties. It may be remarked too, 
er Weſtmoreland and Montgomeryſhire have 
little ſea· coaſt. | 
hames riſes in Glouceſterſhire, and feparates 
Berkſhire from Oxfordſhire and Buckinghamſhire; 
Surry from Middleſex, and a corner of Bucking- 
hamſhire, and Kent from Eſſex, and a ſmall an- 
gle of Middleſex. 


14. Yes: the Tees, in the whole of its courſe, ſeparates 


thoſe two counties. 
2 to the ſmall indentation of the 


land on the Eaſtern coaſt of Kent. 


16. No: it ſtands conſiderably inland. 


18, 


20. 


21. It is the capital of Glamorganſhire. 


Launceſton. 
Near that corner 3 the Avon enters Worceſter- 


ſhire, and where the boundaries of that county | 
Somerſetſhire, and Warwickſhire all meet in | 


Jo. 
W 4 


point. 


19. Peterborough, Daven , and Northampton. 
-4 Cunterkad. ev 


5 


22. 
23. 


52. 


Flamborou 
In Suſſex. 4 


St. Ives. 
. Its Northern end is nearer Weſtmoreland, "GY 


— co — — 


Sandwich, Deal, and Dover. | 

Its ſource is in Montgomeryſhire, near Plinliwimorn- 
hill ; and, after a be a circuitous courſe through 
Shropthire, it enters Worcefterſhire North of 
Bewdley, and flows through that county in a 
Southerly direction, till it receives the Avon near 
Tewkeſbury ; from whence it takes its courſe 

paſt Glouceſter, to the Briſtol Channel. | 
N . and Cumberland. Pega! 


. Exeter is the county town of Devonſhire. 

. Barnſtaple, Plymouth, and Dartmouth. 

. Into the Humber. 

. Caernarvonſhire, Merionethſhire, Cardi eanſhire, and 


Pembrokeſhire. 

It has Warwickſhire and Northamptonſhire to the 
North; Buckinghamſhire to the Eaft ; Berkſhire 
lies to the South, and Somerſetſhire to the Weſt. 


No: it is ſituated in the North-Weſt part of the 


county, near the point where it unites with. 
Northamptonſhire and Oxfordſhire. 


In Devonſhire; a little to the N orthward of Dart- 


mouth. 


. Spurn Head. 


ly of a ſtze. 
Lancaſhire ad Flintſhire. 


No : they are nearl 
This is the caſe wi 
Hertfordſhire. 


In the Weſtern Circuit. 

. Weſtmorelond lies to the Narth of Lancaſhire. 
. The Wye. 

In Pembrokeſhire. 


North Foreland, and South Foreland. 


. Yes: on the Southern ſide of Suſſex. 


Yes: but it communicates with the ſea, by means 
of the Lower Avon. 


. On the Welland. 
The Snowdon. 


In Somerſetſhire. 
Head. 


part of it is to Ireland. 
In the Briſtol channel off the coaſt of Devonſhire. 
The Farne Iflands. 
Ambleſide. 


2 
54. 


| 55 ; 
4 Stockport. e | 
| 


7 


6g. 


£41 


In Merionethſhire, near to Bala. 

That in Nortbumberland has the name of the river | 
Tyne, on which i it ſtands, attached to it: the Staf- 
fordihire one is called Newcaſtle-under-line. 0 

It ſtands on the ſmall iſland of Portſea, between the | 
He of Wight, and the coaſt of Hampſhire. 


. Yes: Warrington. 
- Stourbr1 | 
In Suſſex, on the ſea · coaſt, not & from the borders 
of Hampſhire. 

. Whitchurch. 

Les: in the North Eaſt corner of Eſſex. 


. Huntingdonſhire. . 
It forms almoſt the ſole limit between Radnorſhire 


and Brecknockſhire ; ſupplies a part of the boun- 


2 between Worceſterſhire and Glouceſterſhire, | 


conſtitutes the only ſeparation between this 
latter county and Monmouthſhire, | 
4. On the Eaſtern coaſt. 
Twelve. 


In the North-Weſt, on the river Lun. 

. Middleſex and Cheſhire, 

- The Weſtern ſide. 

The Upper Avon riſes in that corner of Leiceſter- 
ſhire, where it meets in a point with Northamp- 
tonſhire and Warwickſhire; croſſes the latter 
county in a South Eaſterly direction, dividing it 


into two unequal parts; enters Worceſterſhire | 


In the neighbourhood of Stratford, and, 
the tract near to its Southern border, Joins the $e 
vern near Tewkeſbury. The Lower Avon has a 
much ſhorter route, riſing in Wiltſhire, and 
ſweeping round the North 'Eaft corner of Somer- 
ſetſhire, it ſerves, for a ſmall diſtance, -as the 
boundary between that county and Glouceſter- 
ſhire, and falls into the Severn below * 
70. It is the chief town of Suffolk. 
71. 5 is called the Waſh. 


| 72. Weymouth is the moſt Southerly town in Dorſetſhire. 


73. In Devonſhire, on the oppolite coaſt to Dartmouth. 
74. On the Avon, in the South of Worceſterſhire. 


75. Sheffield. 


The more Weſterly one is Chippenham, the other is 

: Marlborough. ; ee 

77. On the Eaſtern ſide, upon the Straits of Menai. 

78. Bangor. 

93 Harlech. 

. St. Alban's. 

81. Glouceſterſhire and Somerſetſhire. 

82. Shropſhire, Staffordſhire, Warwickſhire, and Wor- 
ceſterſhire, meet near to Stourbridge : Staffordſhire, 
Derbyſhire, Leiceſterſhire, Warwickſhire, 
all join near Litchfield, 


83. It terminates on the borders of Yorkſhire, and on 


its other ſides, it has Lancaſhire and Derbyſhire. 
84. On the Eaſtern coaſt of Norfolk. 


i — — 


1. Dungſby Head. 
1 | 
3: Pentland Frith. * 


2. 


; 


9. Lanerk, Hamilton, Rutherglen, Glaſgow, Renfrew, 


10. Murray and Bamff. 
11. St. Andrew's and Anſtruther. 
12, On the Weſt it has Lanerk, on the North Edin- 


13. Peebles, a corner of Edinburgh, Berwick, Rox - 


i 


* 


— 


VII. ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS FOR EXERCISE ON THE MAP OF SCOTLAND. 


. 


poſite to Argyleſhire. 
Nena iſla 


of St. Kilda. 

. In Sutherland. 

It has its ſource in the South of Lanerk, through 
the middle of which it flows Northerly, and, after 
croſſing the North Eaſt corner of Renfrewſhire, 
it increaſes conſiderably in breadth, and conſtitutes 
the boundary between that county and Dumbar- 


tonſhire. 


reenock. 


Dumbarton, Port Glaſgow, and 


burgh, and on the Eaſt Selkirk. 


burgh, and Dumfries. 
4. Three: Berwick, Roxburgh, and Dumfries. 
The Mull of Galloway. 
The Dee. 
At the Southern extremity of Loch Nes. | 
. Cathnels joins only to Sutherland, and the whole of 


36. Of Kincardin, or Mearnsſhire. 


the land boundary of Sutherland is formed by a 
part of Roſs. : 


19. Yes. 
20. No: it is on the ſea- coaſt. 


21. Port Patrick. 
22. No one of Kinroſs, Lanerk, Peebles, Selkirk, or 
Roxburgh, is near the ſea; and Stirling and 
— lie quite at the head of the Frith of 


23. Dunkeld, Scoon, Perth, and Blair on ene of its 


branches. | 

24. In Dumbartonſhire. 

25. Near Inverneſs, on Murray Frith. 

26. Sutherland and Rosſſ: ire. ; 

27. Fife, a corner of Perth, Clackmanan, Stirling, 
Linlithgow, Edinburgh, and Haddington. 

28. To the North of it. 


29. Stornaway is the principal town of the Ie of Loh. 


30. In Airſhire. 


31. Edinburgh. 
32. Strathy and Strathy head. 


33. In Stirlingſhire. 
34. Yes. 


35. Loch Fyn. 


37- Loch Spinie, 
38. Din 


39. Kelſo. 


40. The indentations of the Weſtern coaſt are much 
more numerous than thoſe on the Eaſtern. 

41. In Perthſhire. 

42. Leith. 

43. Cromartie, Nairn, Kinroſs, and Clackmanan, 

44- At the Southern end. 


45. Yes: that of Cantire. 
46. Of Wigtown. © 


15 


* 


Sutherland. 
lies oppoſite to the South Weſt corner of the Ile 
of Mall. | | 


17 hrs 
JA. The River Don: . 
| * Brechin ae ane rote Welt — 


67, — 
68. Bee fands e 


N 


40. Fifty-five Degrees North, Southern ſhore of Dornock exactly oppd- | 
. That of * 3 Weſt, 404 chat of Fort * ſite to each other. Oe 
William 5* Weſt, * that theit difference f 69. Scotland is nearly eines wenge ebe Friths 
Longitude i is 2? ö of Forth and Clyde: it is from 
31. Under the parallel of 56˙ North Peterhead to the 2 ſide of — 
52. Inverneſs, Rutherglen, and Rade o. Clackmanan, 
53. Skye. | | 71. By the river Forth. | 
54. Kirkaldy. 2 74 98 moe 
55. Cullen and Bamf 73. In the "North of Aberdeenſhire. 
56. They extend from Aberdeen to Argyleſhire. 74. Fraſerburgh _ 
57. The Iſle of Arran. | 75. Stranraer. 
58. The Lammer-Muir Mountains. | 76. In Berwick, or Merſcſhire. N 
59- About two degrees. 77. Kelſo. | 
. On Solway Frith. 78. Argyleſhire. 
61. Irwin is to the North of Air. I 79. In Lanerkſhire. 
62. Skalloway and Larwick. | 80. In Airſhire. 
63. In Murrayſhire. 
| 3 4 5 DE: 3 5 
VIII. ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS FOR EXERCISE ON THE MAP OF IRELAND. 

t. The Northern part is called the Iriſh Sea, and the 21. Tipperary and Waterford border on Leinſter, and 
Southern, from Cardigan Bay, obtains the name King's County, Queen's County, and Kilkenny, 
of St. George's Channel. in that province lie contiguous to them, 

2. The counties of Antrim and Down in Ireland, and | 22. In Galway. | 

chat of Wigtown in Scotland. 23. The river Boyne. | 

3. By the Atlantic Ocean. 24. By King's County, Kildare, Carlow, Kilkenny, and 

4. In the county of Antrim. Tipperary. 

Cape Clear. 2 ö. Wexford. 
I Kerry. 26. It ſtands on an arm of the Sea, which penetrates the 
7- The boundaries of Antrim are formed principall county to a conſiderable diſtance, and forms a very 

the Sea, the river Bann, and Lough Neagh. commodious Harbour. 

limits of Clare, too, conſiſt chiefly: of wikis. ker 27. They lie nearly North and South of each other, dif- 

has a 1 ion of ſea-coaſt, and the ſame may fering a little leſs than a degree in Latitude, con- 
be fad Donegal ſequently their diſtance in a direct line is not quite 

8. Tyrone, 12 avan, Monagha n, Roſcommon, 69% Engliſh miles. | 
Longford, Weſt Meath, King's County, Queen's | 28. Nearl 3 North. 

County, Kildare, Tipperary, Kilkenny, Carlow, | 29. Ten 15 Weſt. 
and Limerick, have none of them any commu- | 30. Cavan lies to the Eaſt ef Kilmore. 
nication with the ſea, but by Rivers. 31. No. 
9. The river Shannon ſeparates Roſcommon from Lei- | 32. King's County. 
trim, Longford, Weſt Meath, and King's coun- | 33. In Antrim on Carrickfergus Bay. 
ty. Galway from King's County, wn Tippe- | 34. Ennis lies North from ©, | 
rary ; and Clare from Limerick and Kerry. 35. The iſland of Killeny, and ſeveral ſmaller ones, are 
10. On the gt interpoſed at the mouth of Galway Bay. 
11. It riſes in Wicklow, takes a conſiderable ſweep | 36. In Donegal. 
through Kildare, and divides the county of Dub- | 37. It e e with * Foyle. 
lin into two nearly equal parts. 38. Naas. 
12. The river Bann. 39. Roſs, in Cork. 
13. Clare. 40. Lifford lies two degrees more to the Weftward than 
14. In the province of Connaught. Don Patrick. 
15. Inniſkillen. 41. Colerain. 
4 Lough Swilly. 42. The Longitude of Don is a little leſs than 
17. In the * of the county of Tyrone. 65, that of the place ſought muſt therefore be a 
18. Arthagh, rone, Londonderry, and Antrim. little leſs than 10, which is the caſe with Tralee. 
19. Maryborough * emp ca Athy, Carlow, Leigh- 43. are Leitrim, Carrick, Athlone, Clonfert, 
Killaloe, and Limerick. 
20. The rer s = 44- Dingle, Tralee, Galway, Sligo, and Donegal. 
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o, Caſtlebar, and Ballinrobe, in the county. of i 
layo, have that poſition with reed to ach , 


other. { | 
The one in Wexford the other in Cork.” 45 WE 
Mp 7 is operant the Neal ine peninſula : 

on whic a 1 5 


5 10 r having, for a ſhort diſtance, | 56. The Mullet, in k 3 
” © Grmed the boundary between Louth and Eaſt | 57. No. 4 6 
Meath. 1? 3 | 58. Weſt Meath would lie to the right hand, Eaſt Meath 1 
49. In Leitrim. to the left, and Kildare before me. 
50. In Tipperary. | 5714 44 iy. Ne ty Ge RO 9742 -. 
51. Dingle. it: 4 bo. North Cape, or Hoar Head, and Fair Head, | * 
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„ GENERAL Diszerroxs line 15 and 16 for towers read towns. | | * 1 | ofa Fo: RES ON : 
| TY 19 for Riſhney read Niſhney. | oo Oo YE OE 
EET | ; P. 6 20 inſert a comma after it, al F 
1 ELEMENTS of GEOGAATHY P. 15 I. 18 for angels read angles: | 3 „ 
- | | P . 19 l. 12 for 60? read 656 W RES 
; A 4 P. 21 l. 6 for when read where. „ | |; TTW 
| | Fl Pe. 211. 40 for depend; read depend. a | » . 
| AvpegNnD1x line 26 for track read traff, e ee, 
3 line 28 for points read parts. . 2 27 4 re IS 
Ce RETENEZNC ESS To May or Evxope line 29 30 31 dele the laft three are on the Mile. "a 
| | 5 | diterranean. . 25 c f | 3 
= | | ä of Aſia line 14 15 between Siriam and Ma- 1 7 
8 | lacca inſert Siam and Cambodia. : | | 
of Africa line 31 and /eg read Bornou before 5 . 
1 ä | | . Tombuctoo or Tombnt. } «ö; Sermons 
| 1 37 for Monomotapa read Mon- Wh 
| | of America line 12 and ſeq. dele on Hes „„ 
| | Gulph of Mexico. 5 3 1 nt 
| QuesT10Ns to the World No. 21 for weſterly read eafterly. 7 | . 
| ; to Aſia No. 13 for Indoſtan read I/pahan. | | - 
Rp | No. 63 read How is Georgia ſurrounded? 2 f 255 
; Anſwers to the World No. 30 inſert equal after tauo. | | +6 
to England and Wales No. 29 for Somer/et/fhire read Gloucgſterſtire. | KN 
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